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Ottawa, 
February 2, 1955 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Minister: Reference No. 116 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an in- 
vestigation into the state of the Wool-cloth Industry in Canada and the 
importation, under the British Preferential Tariff, of fabrics containing wool,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling in Parliament under 
the provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board 
in connection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A 
copy of the transcript of the evidence presented at the public hearings accom- 
panies this Report. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON, 
Chairman 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 116 


An Inquiry into the State of the Canadian 
Wool-Cloth Industry 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated May 12, 1954, directing the 
Tariff Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report was as 
follows: 

You are familiar with tariff item 554b, which provides, with respect to 
‘woven fabrics composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p.’ 
certain specific duties, certain ad valorem duties, and also certain specific 
maxima. You are aware that this item is bound under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. You are also aware that there is to be a re- 
examination of the GATT tariff schedules, expected to commence in six or 

eight months’ time. 

I have received numerous representations from the woollen industry in 
Canada to the effect that, as a result of price changes, the 50¢ maximum 
duty prescribed under the British Preferential rate of tariff item 554b has 
become anomalous and unrealistic, and that, as a consequence, the industry 
has suffered, and is suffering, serious injury; indeed, it has been claimed 
that the continued existence of the industry is in jeopardy. 

Undoubtedly the Canadian Government will wish to give special con- 
sideration to this tariff item, and particularly to the specific maximum 
thereunder, in the coming GATT re-negotiations, and therefore will wish 
to have readily available all relevant information concerning the Canadian 
woollen industry and concerning as well the implications for the Canadian 
economy of imports of wool fabrics from the United Kingdom. 

I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study, under Section 4(2) 
of The Tariff Board Act, respecting the matters referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, limiting such inquiry to the operation of the British 
Preferential Tariff in respect to tariff item 554b, and to report to me. 

If the report now requested is to serve its desired purpose it should be 
available by the close of this year. 

Yours very truly, 
DD) Ono s, 


The tariff item to which the Minister refers in his letter (554b) appears in 
Schedule A to the Customs Tariff as hereunder: 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
Woven fabrics composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or 
hain, niospweee.2 Pik SI, ol Se as, a8 (GATT rate) 20 p.c. 
and, per pound 12 cents 
However, the sum of the specific and ad valorem 
duties imposed by this item on imports under the British 
Preferential Tariff shall not be in excess of 50 cents per 
pound. 
For history in detail of the tariff treatment accorded over the years to fabrics 
containing wool see Appendix A. 
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The Canadian Wool-Cloth Industry, requested “‘as a minimum adjustment, 
the removal of the maximum rate, thus permitting the compound rates of the 
tariff item to operate.” 

Public hearings were held in Ottawa during the period September 28 to 
October 13, inclusive, with further such hearings on November 12 and November 
20. A list of those who gave evidence or made representations at the hearings 
will be found in Appendix B hereto; and a transcript of all evidence then pre- 
sented is attached to the copy of this Report for the Table of Parliament. Apart 
from the evidence put on record at the public sittings, the Board elicited for its 
own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 

Incidental to the inquiry, members of the Tariff Board and their economist 
visited several wool-cloth mills in Canada, including the following: 


ATER W OOUENS LA Soceanccko teeta Hespeler, Ontario 

sy OUTLAY gn AICS cp RA Mel Dek hOB ih A ea ae tel le Huntingdon, Quebec 
Domnion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd............... Hespeler, Ontario 
Downs, Coulter & Co. (Canada) Ltd............. Trenton, Ontario 
Faweett: Grant Litdspocc: cele. aie. ie h...ad, Huntingdon, Quebec 
Huntingdon Woollens Ltd.........00000cee Huntingdon, Quebec 
ere Textiless Ltd eam tip rent ee ee Huntingdon, Quebec 
FE AvOMNLATLACLUTINNG (50-5 ibC. cece: Sherbrooke, Quebec 
The Slingsby Manufacturing Co. Ltd............. Brantford, Ontario 
SpUNAVers LEG iierivenshlecteten Sead betes. oeea eee Huntingdon, Quebec 


Where the following terms appear in this Report, they carry the meaning 
hereunder shown: 


Worsteds: cloths made from wool which has been combed—i.e., the 
fibres have been made parallel to form a “‘top’’; 


Woollens: cloths made from wool which: has not been combed; 
_ Blends: cloth made from wool and fibres other than wool; 


Wool-cloth: includes both woollens and wortseds as well as blends of 
cloth containing wool. 


PART I 


THE CANADIAN MARKET FOR CLOTH CONTAINING WOOL 
IN THE POST-WAR YEARS 


A—General Survey: 


1. Changes in Supply 

In the limited time at its disposal, the Tariff Board has concentrated its 
inquiry upon the period 1946-1954. The former year marked the close of what 
may, for this Report, be regarded as the war-time intensification of production; 
the latter was the year in which was held the public inquiry, ordered by the 
Minister. But, for purposes of analysis, we have divided the period 1946-1954 
into two parts: 1946-1949 and 1949-1954. 

Before commenting separately upon these two periods, we should direct 
attention to what was, perhaps, the outstanding revelation of the entire inquiry: 
the rather drastic and continuing decline since 1948 in the total consumption in 
Canada of wool fabrics. The apparent reasons for this, and its effects upon the 
Wool Cloth Industry, we shall later discuss; for these introductory paragraphs, 
it is sufficient to let the following table speak for itself: 


Table I—Apparent Canadian Market for Fabrics Containing Wool 
Million linear yards 


Canadian Imports 
Retained Exports from Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Production from the Countries Supplied Supplied Supplied 
for United other than Total by by by 
Civilian Kingdom the United Civilian Canadian United Other 
Market to Canada Kingdom Market Mills Kingdom Countries 
Average 
1935-30) meester ane 16-3 11-4 0-2 27-8 58-6 40-6 0:8 
TOA Gt... eae wees, 29-4 10-7 0-6 40-6 72-4 26-3 1:3 
1 EY: By ee, enacts ae Ss 30-6 10:3 3:0 43-8 69-8 23-4 6-8 
1948. SO800,. RE eee 30-0 16-1 1-5 47-5 63-2 33°38 3-0 
1949, cl enatene sae 29-3 13:5 1:6 44-0 66-5 30-6 3-0 
(MEE al ee ee 27-9 12:2 1-1 41-0 68-1 29-8 2-7 
TODIM hee. SP ae 24-1 11-0 1-6 36-5 65-8 30-2 4-6 
oe deel asdencere fe 18-8 11-7 0-9 31-2 60-3 387°5 2-8 
3 (GSta) ece eee 21-6 15-1 1-1 37-7 57-3 40-1 2:7 
6 a (est.) 
(O*miose)t.aee os 12-7 8-7 0-7 22-0 Shar! 39-5 3:2 
Notres:— 


(1) This table based on Table I—Appendix E, showing Apparent Canadian Market for Cloth Con- 
taining Wool, 1935-June 1954, taken from the brief of the Canadian Wool Industry, submitted to 
the Tariff Board, August 1954. 


(2) No allowance is made for re-exports in Columns 2 and 38. 


a) Year 1946 to mid-1949: 

Consumers reading this Report will recall only too clearly the conditions 
which had prevailed during the war years: the restrictions upon consumption, 
the subsidizing of production of both worsted yarns and fabrics, Government 
control of the purchase and allocation of raw wool and tops, the lack of variety 
in fabrics—all this in an era of full employment, unprecedented production, 
high wages, and necessarily unsatisfied demand. With the end of hostilities and 
the termination of Government control, came the first opportunity to fill the 
void that had grown with the years of war. Public demand for wool fabrics, 
as for all consumer needs, was almost insatiable; money to purchase in volume 
and variety was available; family wardrobes had to be replenished to an unusual 


y 
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degree; consumers’ preferences as to quality, style, and colour again asserted 
themselves—and production by the mills kept pace with the changed conditions. 
Manufacturers were able to sell all the fabrics they could produce; their financial 
position was strong, permitting high capital expenditures for buildings and equip- 
ment without depleting substantial reserves that had been accumulated. Nearly 
one million more Canadians than pre-war were in the market for consumer goods. 
Domestic production reached a new peak (30.6 million yards) in 1947 and 
domestic consumption a new high (47.5 million yards) in 1948. This immediate 
post-war period was abnormal. 

But, in the latter part of 1948 appeared the first signs of clouds on the horizon. 
Domestic production showed a slight decline. The prices of raw wool and tops 
on the world market were rising. Manufacturing costs began once again to be 
a factor of consequence: wages in the Canadian industry were about 48 per cent 
above the 1945 level. After declines during wartime, imports of British fabries 
rose markedly in 1948, to the extent that these supplied almost the entire in- 
crease in demand, over 1947, of some four million yards (and this despite the 
fact that the temporary reduction in duty under the War Exchange Conservation 
Act had been rescinded). Wardrobes had been replenished, and symptoms of 
consumer resistance to rising prices of wool goods, particularly clothing, made a 
first appearance. Production of worsted fabrics continued firm but the clothing 
industry produced fewer overcoats and boys’ suits and coats, reflecting a weaken- 
ing in the demand for woollens (as distinct from worsteds). 


b) Mid-1949 to 1954: 

The decrease in demand for woollens evident in 1948 continued in 1949, 
when the market absorbed about 3-5 million yards less of wool cloth than in 1948, 
some increase 1n worsteds and blends being more than offset by the continued 
decline in woollens. Reference to Table I will show that the fall in total demand 
was very largely at the expense of British imports. Despite devaluation of 
sterling from $4.03 to $3.08 in September of 1949, the Canadian clothing industry, 
because of uncertainty in its own market, hesitated to make large forward com- 
mitments. By the same token, the depreciation of sterling (even the announce- 
ment of it) worried the domestic cloth industry as to the brightness of its future. 
The outbreak of war in Korea in 1950 led to a further upsurge in the price of 
its raw material. Fear of a repetition of well-remembered shortages in the then 
fairly recent past encouraged the mills to scramble immediately for-supplies for 
military contracts and to build up inventories, and the fall of 1950 saw the prices 
of wool and tops pushing onward at an astonishing rate. (See Appendix E— 
Tables XV and XVI). 

It may be well to pause and consider at some length this year of 1950—the 
year of war in Korea and of astronomical advances in the price of wool. Were 
those who filled their warehouses in the face of rising prices imprudent? Should 
they—or could they—have foreseen the result? To generalize here upon the 
policy very widely adopted by the industry at that time is difficult—and might 
well be unfair. The program for the services was under way, the public shared 
apprehension regarding possible scarcities, orders for cloth for both soldiers and 
civilians began to mount—and the mills for the most. part decided to cover 
their contemplated and projected need for raw material. Perhaps it is not unfair 
to say that, in the conditions then prevailing, it would have required remarkable: 
restraint on the part of manufacturers to “stay out of the market’? on their 
prime raw material. Hven though the buying of clothing still reflected some- 
what consumers’ resistance to rising prices of wool products, the clothing 
industry, fearful of its inventory position in the event of prolonged hostilities, 
began buying on a substantial scale, and employment in the mills increased 
thereby. Some manufacturers of wool fabrics detected what they regarded as 
a warning note in the consumer reaction to the still-increasing cost of wool and 
began to increase their production of blends of wool and rayon, as well as to 
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experiment with blends of wool and other and newer synthetic fibres. This not 
only enabled them to produce mixture-cloths more cheaply than all-wool but 
also extended their supplies of the costly fibre, wool. 

In early March, 1951, wool prices reached a record peak, some three times 
higher than in June of 1950—and in that same month of March, they crashed. 
By September they had fallen by 64 per cent, and the decline continued until 
March of 1952. This fall in the price of their raw material was clearly disastrous 
for some Canadian manufacturers of wool cloth, gravely weakening their 
financial position and putting not a few of them in a situation from which they 
are still trying to recover. It meant for many not merely inventory loss on 
their raw material, but additional inventory loss on their stocks of fabrics, 
finished or in process, as the cutting-up industry either deferred accepting or 
(as In some instances) refused to accept delivery of goods on order. (See 
Appendix E—Table XII) 

The acute situation in the wool-cloth mills was reflected throughout 1951 
(and into 1952) in the clothing industry, as consumers, resentful of the generally- 
high level of wool clothing, deferred normal purchasing or switched to clothes 
made wholly or in part from blends, or even from pure synthetics. By this time, 
too, supplies of consumer durable goods were again freely available, and con- 
sumers were spending an increasing proportion of their income on goods other 
than clothing and personal furnishings. As this low level of demand for clothing 
persisted, clothiers had difficulty in reducing their inventories of fabric—and 
the net result of all these factors was that in 1951 production of cloth for civilian 
use declined by nearly four million yards. British fabrics shared this decline in 
demand, dropping by about one million yards. Confronted with the situation, 
the wool-cloth mills increased their production of blends, attempting to meet the 
erowing competition of the domestic synthetic industry, which was rapidly 
gaining experience in making cloths in which wool was blended with the man- 
made fibres. (See Appendix E—Table IV). 

The following year, 1952, added further sombre tones to the picture: 
demand for wool cloth reached a new low of 31-2 million yards (ten million yards 
less than in 1950), a lower level of per capita demand than pre-war. As produc- 
tion of wool cloth fell by 5-3 million yards (partly compensated for by military 
orders), plants were forced to shorter time, employment declined considerably— 
while imports from the United Kingdom increased slightly. The British mills 
sent representatives to Canada in mid-1952 with new ranges of cloths at the 
lowest prices quoted since 1949 and Canadian clothiers gave them substantial 
orders for deliveries in 1953. When civilian demand improved somewhat in 
that year, for the first time since 1948, the British exporters secured 3-4 million 
yards and the Canadian mills about 2-8 million out of a total increase of 6-5 
million yards. Nevertheless, employment declined (i.e.—fewer workers were 
making somewhat more cloth) and manufacturers, cutting prices to meet laid- 
down costs of imported fabrics, incurred greater losses than in 1952. 

As for 1954, accurate final statistics are not as yet available. It is possible, 
however, on the basis of estimates, to compare consumption during the first 
nine months with that during the corresponding period in 1953: the results 
would appear to be a fall in demand of some 7 million yards—shared almost 
equally by domestic and British fabrics. It would seem, therefore, that the 
wool-cloth industry’s largest customer, the clothing industry, did not in the fall 
of 1954 stay as “close to the market” as several clothing manufacturers predicted, 
at the public hearings, would be the case. 

As will be seen from later sections of this Report, the financial status of 
the cloth companies at the close of 1954 was still such as to reflect the general 
malaise of the industry. 

2. Changes in Type of Demand: 

As suggested earlier, the post-war cloth industry in Canada found that it 

had to adjust itself to a materially different kind of demand: for lighter cloths 
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and more colorful cloths. A few words at this point regarding these symptoms 
of a changing market (which, incidentally, weavers of cloth could not afford to 
disregard): 

Phe trend towards lighter wool fabrics had begun in the late thirties, but 
the early forties saw it much more pronounced. Though it applied to both 
woollens and worsted, it was destined to affect more vitally the latter, in that, 
as consumers in the post-war years turned more to worsteds for suits and dresses 
and, in worsteds, showed preference for lighter weight fabrics, the overall 
demand for worsteds was given a filip that was to exert itself for several years. 
In men’s suits, the favored weight of 15-16 ounces per linear yard has given 
way to a preference for 13-14 ounce material. The reduction in weight is 
attributable to several factors: a higher standard of living, increasing urbaniza- 
tion, and growth of the “automobile habit’. (In 1951, 62 per cent of Canadians 
were urban dwellers; in 1941, 56-5 per cent. As of 1954, there was one auto- 
mobile for every five Canadians, as compared with one for every ten in 1941.) 

War-time austerity gave consumers a fancy for more variety in color and 
pattern. Both men and women were seeking so-called ‘‘decorated cloths’’; they 
began (both of them) to dress much more casually and the use of ‘‘separates’’ 
(sport jackets, skirts, etc.) increased the consumption of fabrics of this type. 


Table W—Apparent Canadian Market for Cloth Containing Wool 
(Civilian) 
Million linear yards 


Blended 
Cloths 
Wool and Total 
All Wool All Wool Other Civilian Military Total 
Worsted Woollen Fibres Market Fabrics Market 


(4) (5) (6) 


a 
ee 
~~ 
eR 
bo 
~~ 
=> 
w 
~~ 


Average 
1935-39 5-9 15-7 6-1 27-7 0-1 27-9 
8-9 24-5 6-0 40-6 0-1 40-7 
10-6 26-6 5-6 43-8 ~ 43-8 
11-9 28-4 6-5 AT-5 a 47-5 
12-8 23-9 7-1 44-0 —-- 44-0 
12-3 19-9 8-8 41-0 — 41-0 
11-2 16-2 9-4 36-5 2-1 38-7 
7-9 14-7 8-9 31-2 3-9 35-2 
12-1 18-1 8-1 37-7 0-4 38-2 
JOGA (OMIMNOS Osercsaned cee — — —— 22-0 —- 22-0 


Note slight discrepancies between totals of Columns 1, 2, 3 and Total Civilian Market. These are 
accounted for by exports of Canadian wool cloth and re-exports of imported cloth which are subtracted from 
Total Civilian Market figure. 


Sources: 
Col. 1—see Appendix E—Table II, Column 4. 
Col. 2—see Appendix E—Table III, Column 6. 
Col. 83—see Appendix E—Table IV, Column 6, 
Cols. 4, 5 and 6—see Appendix E—Table I. 


This table shows the marked increase in the demand for worsteds in the immediate 
post-war years, as compared with 1935-9, and the relative steadiness of this 
demand (except 1952) in recent years. The demand for woollen fabrics decreased « 
steadily from 1948 to 1952, but increased in 1953. The demand for blends 
shows a gradual increase until 1951, with a slight weakening in the last two years. 

These changes in demand, for lighter cloths and for decorated fabrics, were 
to have important effects on the Canadian wool-cloth industry, perhaps more 
fundamentally than even the industry itself realised. Some mills which have 
developed with the lumber trade, providing originally the heavy types of cloth 
needed by lumber workers, had continued over the years to concentrate on the 
production of heavy woollen cloths. If the market for these heavier cloths was, 
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in fact, disappearing, these mills would be forced either to change their production 
lines or close their doors. 

On the other hand, manufacturers whose production could be adjusted to 
meet the widening demand for lighter, finer cloths faced a different problem. 
Generally speaking, the finer the wool cloth, the higher its labour content. In 
1935, the Tariff Board, after investigating the relative costs of Canadian and 
United Kingdom manufacturers, had estimated that Canadian costs were higher 
than United Kingdom costs chiefly on account of higher labour costs in Canada: 
The fact that Canadian manufacturers must now supply cloths with a higher 
labour content must accentuate their problems in meeting the competition from 
countries where labour is cheaper. So long as consumers were willing to buy all 
the cloth that Canadian producers could make, as in the early post-war years, 
this problem did not assume serious proportions. But manufacturers must have 
been aware that when the market became tighter this factor would have to be 
met, either by reducing other costs sufficiently to offset this increase, or by 
reducing labour costs. 

This has become the Canadian manufacturer’s major problem. Because 
the cost of the other and important item in his cost schedule, raw material, is 
fixed in world markets, the field in which he may reduce costs other than labour 
is limited. Manufacturers realize, therefore, that they must endeavour to 
reduce labour costs as much as possible. In this high wage economy it is un- 
likely that this could be done by reduction in wage rates. Certainly textile 
manufacturers could not have done this in the immediate post-war years, when 
all wages were already rising. They, therefore, must turn to other methods to 
reduce labour costs, such as the introduction of labour saving machinery, higher 
work loads, more efficient lay-out of plant, etc. 

For the manufacturer of worsted suitings, the demand for finer suitings with 
decorations raised another problem. Traditionally, heavy suitings of plain 
colors were woven from white yarns, the fabric being then dyed in the piece. 
White yarns of any desired count could be bought when needed, from either 
domestic or imported sources, and most worsted manufacturers had no need to 
have their own spinning plant. In 1935, only the two largest worsted manu- 
facturers in Canada had their own spinning equipment. At that time, the Tariff 
Board estimated that it cost approximately 90 per cent more to spin yarn in 
Canada than in the United Kingdom. As supplies of white yarn were readily 
available from that country, there was practically no inducement for manu- 
facturers to set up spinning plants. 

Fine worsted suitings of good quality, however, must be woven from yarns 
spun from wool that has been dyed in the top. Even if it is made of yarns dyed 
after they have been spun, the cloth is of poorer quality. The additional factor 
of decoration limited still further the number of cloths, both fine and coarse, 
that could be piece-dyed. Manufacturers were now faced with the problem of 
buying a much higher proportion of colored rather than white yarns, and, as 
suitings now had to be made in a great variety of patterns and colors, the problem 
of always having enough yarns of the right color and count readily available to 
meet original orders and re-orders was a serious one. 

Canada’s deficiency in worsted yarns had proved one of the most difficult 
supply problems of the wool textile industry during the war. Post-war, with the 
increasing civilian demand for worsted cloths, for which yarns of greater variety 
of color and count were needed, this deficiency became acute. In 1947, on 
account of the coal strike in the United Kingdom, there was in that country a 
shortage of tops for yarns, and this, combined with the shortage of labour in the 
textile industry, limited the supply of yarns available to meet both United 
Kingdom domestic and export demands. Delivery of colored yarns from over- 
seas spinners extended from eight to fifteen months. The difficulties caused by 
the shortage of yarns, plus the uncertainties of delivery, were so great that 
Canadian manufacturers who did not have spinning plants set about putting in 
their own spindles. In some cases additional dyeing equipment was also installed. 
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As from about 1950, there was a further change in demand. As the higher 
prices of wool were reflected in higher prices of clothing, consumers began to buy 
fewer all-wool clothes. No doubt some persons, especially in the older age 
groups, made their all-wool clothing last longer. But others looked for clothing 
of materials which were not so expensive. By that year the synthetic industry 
was producing large quantities of rayon yarns and rayon staple fibre, and new 
cloths—made by both this industry and the wool cloth industry—appeared on 
the market. Some of these were made wholly of synthetic fibres, others were 
blends with wool. These cloths found a ready market; consumers were willing 
to accept them as they often resembled fine wool cloths, and the fact that they 
were cheaper in price made them all the more acceptable. But, even with the 
development of these new blended cloths, by both the wool and synthetic 
industries, the overall demand for all cloth containing wool continued to fall. 
An improvement in demand in 1953 suggested to some that perhaps consumers 
may be turning back to wool, but the market remains uncertain. Perhaps the 
consumer himself is undecided as to the relative qualities and values of the old 
and the new fabrics. 


B—Effect on Industry of Post-War Market Developments: 


As was to be expected, these changes in both supply and demand in the 
Canadian wool-cloth market have had disturbing effects on mills. These 
probably can be best examined by an analysis of changes in production, employ- 
ment, and the financial position of the mills. 


(i) Production of Worsteds, Woollens and Blends: 


As shown in Table I, the output of Canadian mills for the civilian market 
fell from its peak of about 30 million yards in 1947-48 to barely 19 million yards 
in 1952, a drop of 37 per cent. The following year brought an increase of 3 
million yards, but output in 1954 will probably prove to have heen at about 
the same level as in 1952. These changes in output, however, have not affected 
all mills to the same extent. As we have seen above, (see especially Table II) 
the demand for worsted cloths appears to have been relatively steady in post-war 
years; the demand for woollens gradually decreased until 1952, with some 
improvement in 1953; the demand for blended cloths reached a peak in 1951, 
the year of high wool prices, and since then has declined slightly. 

The following table gives the production by Canadian mills of these three 
types of cloth: 


Yable 1ii—Production by Canadian Mills for Civilian Market of Cloth Containing Wool 


Million linear yards 


Blended 

Worsted Woollen Cloths Total 
CLE nn ee Men nNMORICRE, et Ves 3-3 11-0 1-9 16-2 
ENGL 5 tee mel heres ARO MEARE cette Cae fd as fod 5-4 18-6 4-3 29-3 
NORE SAREE yee POA J. RRP ee Meee Ae ee LE 5-6 20-1 4-0 29-7 
OAS SER es eae Terre hoy OE Oe AE Re Shp. oy 5-6 19-3 4-5 29-4 
PLE Z lanes: 2S Oe eee ne ee ok eet eee eee wr 5-8 17-6 5-6 29-0 
IDES ak. 3 Aen eat aoe Pa eee Md TERR oa ore eae 6-3 14-3 {foul 27-7 
TIAN To's 2 ae a ey a, a ie fe Dh le aes ER eee ae 4-5 11-9 7:8 24-2 
TWO62. PRR gh ir ab a LE TA URS SAA 1 3-0 9-5 6-4 18-9 
JOSS Fey S. ARE ee ISS EA Bee 5-1 11-6 5-4 22-1 
seed ee sov nelt Sgeses We iT I ee AY Nea ial Win aTAS, N beh es seer ee 


l’ootnote: This table is based on Tables If, III and IV in Appendix E. Slight discrepancies between 

the figures for total production above and those in column 5 in Table I of Appendix E are due to two factors: 
(a) no allowance is made in the above table for exports and (b) production of cloths of a mixture of worsted 
and woollen yarns are not included in the above table. These cloths are chiefly serges made almost 
entirely for the Services. y t 
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Production of Worsted Cloths: 


The output of worsted cloth by Canadian mills increased slightly during 
the war, and in 1945 was about half a million yards more than in 1939. Immedi- 
ately following the end of the war, in response to the marked increase in demand 
for worsted cloth for men’s and to some extent for women’s wear, mills increased 
their production to about 54% million yards. For the five years 1946-50, 
output exceeded the pre-war level by nearly 75 per cent, and in 1950 reached an 
all time peak of 6-3 million yards. Thereafter, it fell by nearly 2 million yards 
in 1951 and a further 1-5 million yards in 1952; it was not till 1953 that the output 
of worsted cloth for civilian use again increased, to slightly over 5 million 
yards. 

It seems doubtful that the demand by consumers for clothes made of 
worsteds was as steady in the years 1946-50 as the figures of total consumption 
in Table II and those of Canadian production in Table III would suggest. Most 
of the worsted cloth consumed in Canada is used for men’s suits, though some 
worsteds are used for women’s wear, both dresses and suits. Statistics of the 
factory production of all-wool men’s suits give, therefore, a good indication 
of the trend in demand for worsted cloth. This production reached a peak 
in 1948, and thereafter declined steadily until 1953. In spite of this decline, 
the apparent consumption of worsted cloth in Canada increased in 1949 and 
remained at a high level until 1951. In other words, clothiers increased their 
purchases of worsted cloth although the demand for suits was falling as prices 
rose. Even when prices of wool rose steeply in 1950, they had ordered increased 
supplies of cloth from Canadian mills as well as maintaining their purchases of 
imported cloths, hence the peak production of worsteds in 1950. The anxiety 
of clothiers to avoid any future shortage of supplies for their civilian market 
should the Korean war extend, postponed the effect of the fall in consumer 
demand on worsted mills until 1951. No statistics of the volume of inventory 
held by clothiers by the end of 1950 and early 1951 are available, but there is 
little doubt that, when prices fell suddenly in March, 1951, clothiers found 
themselves with heavy inventories of worsted cloth. As their market for suits 
was still falling they immediately reduced their orders to Canadian mills, and 
probably to importers also; imports of worsteds from the United Kingdom 
continued at a high level in 1951 as clothiers had to accept delivery of cloths 
which they had ordered six to nine months earlier. In the late months of 1951, 
however, imports, too, fell heavily. As the demand for suits continued to fall 
in 1952, clothiers had difficulty in using up their inventories. Orders to Canadian 
mills continued at a low level throughout the year and the output of worsted 
cloth fell to its lowest point since the war. 

In 1953, men who had deferred buying suits while prices were rising, began 
to buy, and production of all-wool suits rose sharply. As a result, the demand 
for worsted cloth increased, and Canadian production for the civilian market 
rose to 5 million yards, more than enough to offset the fall in military orders. 
Although the demand for suits continued at a high level in the early months of 
1954, the demand for worsted cloth appeared to be weaker than in 1953, which 
would suggest, perhaps, that clothiers again had been over-optimistic in their 
purchases of worsted cloth in 1953, and in the early part of 1954 were still 
carrying fairly high inventories. 
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The effect of these changes in output on mills can be seen from the following 
table relative to a group of seven worsted mills which produce more than half of 
the worsted cloth made in Canada: 


Net Profit Net Profit 
or Loss (—) or Loss (—) 
before before Net Profit 
Year Sales Shipment Depreciation Depreciation Taxes or Loss (—) 
million million 000 000 000 000 
$ yds. $ $ $ $ 
L950 wie: Ae ees 16-3 4-2 1,649 475 1, 14 758 
LOD vasa eee 18-8 4-0 —325 423 —748 —707 
DOD Dit Ane eye as Pek 14-5 3:5 —138 329 —467 —513 
LO D3 a create eter ee ait <2 13-3 34 —124 118 —242 — 246 


These sales figures cannot be compared directly with the total production 
of worsted cloth. They include all sales, both civilian and military, and all-wool 
worsted cloths as well as any blends these companies may have made. In 1951, 
although shipments fell by 200,000 yards, the value of sales increased by $2-5 © 
million. This would suggest that most of the loss of $707,000 which was incurred 
in that year was due to a fall in inventory values, as was evidenced in 1952 
when shipments of cloth by this group of mills (8-5 million yards) equalled the 
total production of all worsted cloth (civilian and military) by all mills. Even 
allowing for some production of blends, shipment figures suggest that these mills 
held heavy inventories at the end of 1951 which they sold during 1952. 

Shipments of cloth in 1953 were at about the same level as in 1952 but 
mills received more than $1 million less for these sales. It would appear that 
in these years the seven worsted companies must have sold a fair amount of 
their output at unprofitable levels. 


Production of Woollen Cloth: 


In contrast with the steady level of output by the worsted mills from 1946 
to 1950, production of woollen cloth reached a peak of 20 million yards in 1947. 
Thereafter, it fell steadily each year, until it reached its lowest point of 9-5 
million yards in 1952, a total fall of more than 50 per cent. In 1953, production 
of woollen cloth increased by about 2 million yards, but, contrasted with worsted 
production, it is still far below the level of the immediate post-war years. 

The production of non-apparel fabrics has shown a different. pattern. These 
fabrics are chiefly automobile and furniture upholstery. Production of these 
cloths in 1946 and 1947 was less than in 1935-39. However, as the production 
of automobiles increased in 1949 and 1950, the output of fabrics increased to 
meet this demand. Not so in 1952 and 1953, however, when output of wool 
upholstery cloth fell, despite the fact that production of motor cars rose sharply 
in 1953. This meant a loss of production for some woollen mills; other mills 
began to turn out wholly synthetic fabrics for automobile upholstery, and wool 
fabrics have now disappeared from this field. This production of synthetic 
fabrics would not be included in the following statistics: 


Table 1V—Canadian Civilian Production of Woollen Cloth 
Million linear yards 


All wool Non-apparel 
apparel fabrics fabrics Total 
9-0 2-0 11-0 
17-5 1-1 18-6 
18-7 1:4 20-1 
17-4 1-8 19-2 
15-1 2-5 17-6 
11-6 2-8 14-4 
9-3 2-6 11-9 
7-6 1-9 9-5 
10-5 1-1 11-6 


The financial-reports of a group of nine woollen companies for these years 
differ also from those of worsted companies. Whereas the worsted companies, 
although still making considerable losses in 1953, had been able to improve 
their position from that of 1952, these nine woollen companies, which produce 
more than one-third of the woollen cloth, appear to have been in even greater 
difficuities in 1953 than in 1951 and 1952, in spite of the increase in total output 
of woollen cloth: 


Net Profit Net Profit 
or Loss (—) or Loss (—) 
before before Net Profit 
Year Sales Shipment Depreciation Depreciation Taxes or Loss (—) 
million million 000 000 000 000 
$ yds. $ $ $ é $ 
TOS OP RR sz.ccccce-ee eee 14-2 6-1 1,544 562 982 552 
25 hana ele 18-6 5-4 959 447 512 172 
1952 eon eee 18-6 4.9 386 235 151 — 58 
pS ifs Meme ed Ys cs 11-2 4-3 —717 192 —909 —753 


The value of sales in the above table includes sales of all types of cloth 
made by these companies. In contrast with the worsted mills, this group of 
woollen mills made a profit in 1951. In that year, woollen mills made a consider- 
able amount of cloth for the services, which accounts, no doubt, in large measure 
for the fact that the value of sales increased by over $4 million, to $18-6 million, 
in spite of the fall in shipments. The profits from these sales more than offset 
any inventory losses which may have been incurred through the fall in the 
price of wool. Although total civilian orders in 1952 fell to their lowest point 
in post-war years (see Table III) shipments of these companies fell by only 
500,000 yards, to 4-9 million yards. Two factors probably account for this. 
It is not unlikely that these companies in this year sold substantial quantities 
of cloth from inventory. In addition, according to reports, they made more 
military cloth in 1952 than in 1951. This production, however, was not, on 
the whole, as profitable as that in the previous year. As a result, it was not 
sufficient to offset other losses, and these companies incurred a net loss of 
$58,000, in spite of reduced allowance for depreciation. 

In 1953, total civilian demand increased, but these companies shipped 
600,000 yards less cloth than in 1952—due no doubt to the decrease in shipments 
from inventory and for military orders. The curtailment of the latter probably 
accounted for most of the fall in the value of sales. The operating loss of $753,000 
in this year suggests that woollen, as well as worsted, manufacturers sold much 
of their cloth at unprofitable prices. 


Production of Wool Blend Fabrics: 

The development of new cloths consisting of wool blended with other 
fibres has been one of the most interesting features of the post-war wool-cloth 
market. Unfortunately, statistics are not available to show how much of these 
cloths was produced in worsted or woollen mills. Although the wool-cloth 
industry as a whole has produced most of these blended cloths in recent years, 
the invasion of their market by the synthetic industry, at a time when demand 
for cloth containing wool was falling, has increased the difficulties of the wool- 
cloth mills. Moreover, the severity of this competition is uncertain, as it is 
impossible to know how many looms in the synthetic industry will, in any one 
year, be used to produce cloth containing wool. 
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This is illustrated by the following table: 
Table V—Canadian Civilian Production of Wool-blend Cloths 


Million linear yards 


Sn 


Wool Cloth Industry Synthetic Industry 

Wool Wool and other Wool Total 

an Fibres and — 
Cotton (chiefly rayon) Synthetic 

1-9 — ~- 1-9 
1-2 2-0 1-0 4-3 
1-2 1-1 1-6 4-0 
1-6 1-1 1-8 4:5 
1-4 2-1 2-0 5-6 
1-6 2-8 2-7 (foul 
1-5 3°4 2-9 7:8 
1+ 2 3°1 2:2 6-4 
0-6 4-0 0-8 5-4 


(See Appendix E, Table IV). 


In 19538, the synthetic industry produced only 800,000 yards of cloth 
containing wool compared with 2-2 million yards in 1952 and 2-9 million yards 
in 1951. However, it is by no means certain that the synthetic industry will 
not, in any future year, again produce larger quantities of cloths blended of 
synthetic and wool fibres. Production of wool and rayon cloth by wool-cloth 
mills reached its peak in 1953, and, although still a small part of total production, 
the gradual growth of sales of the cloth has, to some extent, compensated for 
the fall in other wool cloths. Statistics are not available to show how much 
competition the Canadian industry has had to meet from United Kingdom 
exports in this field, but, from evidence presented to the Board, it would seem 
that only a very small proportion of mixtures is of wool and synthetic fibres. 
Most of the British competition in blends is in fabrics blended of wool and 
cotton. 


Closed Mills: 


The effect of the market changes in the post-war years on some mills was 
such that they were forced to cease operations. During the war there had been 
considerable expansion in this industry. In 19389, there were 63 establishments 
in the wool-cloth industry employing about 6,000 workers. By 1946 there were 
100 establishments with 9,900 workers. Some of these new plants were quite 
small, since the average number of employees per establishment fell from 125 in 
1942 to 99 in 1946. (In these years, 30 new plants were established but total 
employees increased by only 1,148.) It does not require a large amount of 
capital to start a woollen mill, and doubtless small investors were attracted to 
that industry by the profitable operations of the older mills in these years. 

In the years 1946-50, which were profitable years for the wool-cloth industry 
as a whole, the number of establishments fell, from 100 to 85, with a reduction 
in the number of employees from 9,900 to 9,200. Three new establishments were 
added in 1951, but since that date 12 woollen mills, 5 worsted mills (and 8 
burling and mending establishments) have ceased operations. In 1950, these. 
17 mills produced approximately 2-3 million yards of cloth (1-9 million yards 
of woollen and 400,000 yards of worsted cloth), which was about 8 per cent of 
the total amount of wool-cloth produced in that year. 

It was stated at the hearings that an ‘examination of those companies 
which have closed down indicates that in almost every case they were in the 
nature of war industries that were opened or re-opened to deal with war produc- 
tion or post-war demands, and whose closing, when exceptional needs were 
satisfied, was all but inevitable.’’ The Board has found that this evidence is 
not strictly in accord with the facts. Of the 17 wool-cloth mills that closed, 
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only six had been established during or after the war. Most of the mills which 
closed had been established before the war, in some cases even before World War I. 

The closing of these mills was probably due to a combination of factors. 
There is no doubt that the management of some of the older mills was not as 
alert and efficient as it should have been. Old machinery had not been replaced 
as it depreciated, often no salesmen were employed; and these mills were unable 
to continue operations in the highly competitive market of recent years. Apart 
from the general decline in demand for wool-cloth, probably the most important 
reason for the closing of these mills has been lack of orders for the type of cloth 
which had been the predominating item in their line of production. There is, 
certainly, no doubt that some mills were forced to close because they continued 
to concentrate on the production of heavy woollen cloths, e.g., mackinaws, etc., 
for which the demand has practically disappeared. Other plants may have 
made other cloths, e.g., wool automobile upholstery, which became too costly 
in relation to new synthetic fabrics, and unless these plants had switched to 
these newer fabrics they would have had difficulty in remaining in operation. 


(i) Wages and Employment: 

At the end of the war, woollen textile workers were one of the lowest paid 
groups of workers in Canada, and earned on the average less per hour than the 
average for “‘manufacturing industries’”’, with the exception of those in cotton 
textiles and knit goods. Statistics of earnings of wool cloth workers per se are 
not available. But those for all woollen textiles show that in 1945 workers in 
this industry earned on the average 49-2 cents per hour; the average hourly 
earnings for all manufacturing in the same year were 69-4 cents per hour. When 
wartime controls were removed and wages generally began to increase, the 
wages of woollen textile workers also began to move upwards. Their average 
earnings per hour had risen 61%, to 79-2 cents, by 1949, by which date the 
average hourly earnings in all manufacturing had risen to 98-6 cents per hour, 
an increase of 44%. In spite of this increase, woollen workers were still one of 
the lowest paid groups of factory workers in Canada, only those in leather 
products, clothing, knit goods and canning industries earning less per hour. 

On the average, woollen textile workers worked only slightly longer hours 
in these years than the average factory workers, (42-9 hours in 1949 as compared 
with the average for all manufacturing of 42-3 hours), so that the weekly pay 
envelope of wool textile workers was lower than that of workers in most other 
industries. (See Appendix E, Table V). It should, however, be noted that this 
average figure of hours worked is lowered by the fact that about 39 per cent 
of the woollen textile wage earners are women, some of whom work shorter 
hours than men. In 1949, 28 per cent of female wage earners worked less than 
40 hours per week (see Appendix E, Table VII). In the same year about 
47 per cent of all wage earners in this industry worked between 45-50 hours 
per week, 

It was suggested during the inquiry that in years of profitable operations, 
(1946-49) wool cloth manufacturers were too optimistic and raised the wages 
of their workers too much, and that, as a result, Canadian wool cloth cannot 
compete with wool cloth made in low-wage countries. This is a difficulty that 
manufacturers in a high wage economy must meet if they are to continue in 
production. For industries where the cost of labour is a large proportion of 
total cost, such as the wool cloth industry, this is a serious problem for manu- 
facturers. To compete in this market, production in this industry must be 
efficient. This means that manufacturers must not only give efficient manage- 
ment but must attract and keep skilled and industrious workers. To do this, 
the industry must pay wages which are at about the same level as those offered 
by manufacturers of other products. 

In recent years, although operations have been less profitable for manu- 
facturers, the earnings of woollen textile workers have continued to rise, though 
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not at the same rate as the average for all manufacturing. From 1949 to July, 
1954, the average hourly earnings of all manufacturing rose by 44 per cent to 
141-7 cents per hour. At the same time, the average earnings of workers in the 
woollen textile industry rose 32 per cent to 104-3 cents per hour. This increase 
has left the industry in the same relation to other industries as in 1949, that is, 
wool workers, on the average, are still one of the lowest paid groups of workers, 
but receive more than workers in the clothing, leather and canning industries. 


Annual Averages of Hourly Earnings of Hourly-rated Wage-earners by Industry 


July 

1945 1946 1949 1953 1954 

cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Mlcimver ties CEU IN Ore ree ncetsecece oe tiaevcerycartacenc stage certo ietcotentee iaseysosseen 69-4 70-0 98-6 135-8 141-7 
Textile products (except clothing).........ccccsscseereeeeeeees 49-7 53-7 83-0 107-5 110-9 
Cotton yarns, broad woven ZOOdS.......:csscseeeceees 48-5 52-8 85-1 110-1 111-7 
WOO RMMINING OOM Siete eyinc severe setecsyrassutiacteterseraesevedess 49.2 53-2 79-2 102-1 104-3 
Synthetic textiles and silk 49-6 53-8 85-0 109-8 116-3 
Glouhime (exbile amc fut) Beceeceyccect eects ease 53-0 56-2 76-4 95-3 98-8 
MOO tamdr WO VCrAwes a cama ere scuces sires ies eeseerstecn state cee 59-0 62-5 86-0 115-5 121-6 
TObDAGEO And MHOWACCO MPO GUCES ticncc-.csdcct-ce---20e-stetees Ola 53-9 85-7 129-4 143-2 
DRS D reo O CLI Ch ta. croeeceermeetect Prous cease essa steeerenasttoecte 71-9 72-3 104-5 142-6 146-7 
WS AUMET AD EOCL UC Up sen teremteredistes chcrasnesecncaevescivaceiocerasasveteece 52-2 55-8 - 74-9 96-4 100-8 
Iron and steelaprOuucusmutns..aeeesite ir asec tec tecce 75-1 76-1 108-4 152-9 158-1 
ramspoRbapLonye Qty Mn On a .scerseet xcctessase second eee. kae 86-9 87-9 116-0 156-9 161-1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... 70-5 Co 109-1 143-2 151-4 
@lremarcall PrOCUGCES: kes cccseee teeta neernsrese ecco 68-4 69-4 98-6 138-0 146-3 


Source: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Man-hours and Hourly Earnings. 
For footnote—See Appendix E, Table V: also for percentage of male and female wage-earners in these 
industries. 


Although in its brief the Textile Workers Union of America (CCL-CIO) 
stated, in referring to the industry’s present difficulties, that ‘‘individual em- 
ployers have sought to capitalize upon the distress (of the workers) to force 
wage reductions upon their employees’’, the Board has not received any evidence 
to support this statement. As far as the Board has been able to ascertain 
there have been only a few instances of small reductions in wages in recent 
years, other than the reduction at the Hespeler plant of Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd. Members of the Woollen Workers Union employed at this 
plant in a brief sent to the Board stated that Union members gave ‘‘a voluntary 
contribution of 13% of wages from March 1, 1954 until Sept. 30, 1954 to assist 
the company’’. Later, when the Union asked for the restoration of this cut, 
the Conciliation Board ruled that the company could not afford it. An agree- 
ment was reached by which employees were to receive a 2 per cent increase in 
wages and 10 per cent of the profits of the company from January 1, 1954. 

One fact that enables wool cloth manufacturers to pay lower wages on the 
average than other industries is that most of the mills are in small towns or 
villages where the cost of living is usually lower than in cities. There is little 
doubt that mills situated in high-wage areas must pay higher wages than those 
in small towns and this undoubtedly makes it more difficult for the former to . 
compete in the highly competitive market for wool cloth in Canada today. In 
general it would seem that notwithstanding the level of wages, this industry 
does not have difficulty in attracting workers. 

The wool cloth industry in the brief presented to the Board claimed that 
the “rapid downward trend in employment”’ in this industry in recent years is 
one of the factors indicating that ‘‘the continued existence of the wool cloth 
industry in Canada is in jeopardy”’. 

At what point does loss of employment indicate jeopardy of an industry? 
Inquiry revealed that some firms have dismissed all their employees, but, 
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judging by their volume of shipments, others have continued to employ a fairly 
constant number of workers. 

While it is impossible to determine exactly the number of workers employed 
in the manufacture of wool cloth, it is possible to secure figures which indicate 
with reasonable accuracy the trend of employment. 

The official statistics of employment in this industry are those published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing the number of workers actually 
employed by firms in the wool cloth industry, that is, by firms “primarily 
engaged in weaving wool cloth, blankets, etc.”. To estimate the number of 
wool cloth workers, some allowance must be made for workers engaged in the 
weaving of products other than wool cloth, the value of which for a representa- 
tive group of firms in this industry in 1953 amounted to between 10 and 15 
per cent of the value of total production. 

Wool cloth is produced also by firms whose major production is one or 
more of the following: wool yarn, miscellaneous wool products, knit goods, 
cotton goods or synthetic products. The amount of wool cloth produced by 
the first of these groups, the firms producing wool yarns, is small: there are only 
10 looms for the making of cloth in this group. The firms making miscellaneous 
wool goods are more important producers of wool cloth, reporting 57 looms 
for this purpose. The Board has received from the firms in this group statistics 
showing their production of wool cloth for the past five years, with estimates of 
the workers engaged thereon. In the knitting industry there are approximately 
118 looms for making cloth. In the cotton and synthetic industries it is im- 
possible to estimate the number of looms that may be used to make wool cloth 
in any year. However, the Board has received reports of the amount of cloth 
containing wool produced by these three related industries and from these has 
made its own estimate of the number of workers so engaged. 

Official statistics show that the number of wage earners in the wool cloth 
industry reached its peak in 1949. ‘Taking into account all the factors mentioned 
above, the Board has estimated that in 1949 there were approximately 10,500 
workers making cloth containing wool. Employment fell in the following year 
as high prices reduced the demand for wool cloth, but increased again in 1951 
as mills became more active with military orders. Late in 1951, however, 
employers began to decrease the number of workers, until, by 1953, there were 
approximately 8,200 workers, a fall of about 22 per cent from the 1949 peak. 

This was a fairly serious decline, but much more so has been the further 
fall in employment between the second quarter of 1953 and that of 1954. Un- 
fortunately, quarterly figures of cloths containing wool produced by the cotton 
and synthetic industries are not available, but assuming that this production 
continued at about the 1953 level, total employment of wool-cloth workers 
fell from approximately 7,800 in the second quarter of 1953 to approximately 6,000 
in the same quarter of 1954—a fall of some 23 per cent, or, from the 1949 peak, 
a total fall of about 48 per cent. Norwithstanding an increase in production 
in 1953, employment continued to decline. Monthly figures from the Bureau 
indicate that there was a slight upturn in employment in July, 1954, but this 
improvement was not fully held in August and September. 

While employment was reduced by about 4,500 between 1949 and June, 
1954, a number of other workers were employed part-time. A manufacturer 
whose output is falling, naturally hopes that the decline is temporary, and for 
that reason is loathe to dismiss skilled workers who may be difficult to replace. 
A wool-cloth manufacturer, if possible, tries to retain skilled workers, such as 
burlers and menders. 

In the wool cloth industry it is not unusual for a number of workers, especially 
female workers, to work less than 30 hours per week. Unfortunately, there are 
no statistics on part-time employment available for this industry alone. How- 
ever, some indication of this practice is shown by the percentage distribution of 
wage earners in the Woollen Goods Industry (that is, all segments of the Wool 
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Textile Industry, including cloth, yarn, paper-makers’ felts, blankets, carpets, 
etc.) by hours worked. (See Appendix E, Table VII) In 1949, 18-2 per cent of 
the 12,176 wage earners reported in the Woollen Goods Industry worked less 
than 40 hours per week. By 1952, the number of wage earners reported had 
fallen to 10,966, of whom 18 per cent were working less than 40 hours per week. 

Supplementary evidence on this point was submitted to the Board by the 
wool cloth industry. In June, 1954, this industry made a survey of a representa- 
tive group of wool-cloth mills employing at that time 4,100 workers. ‘This 
survey showed that 200 of these were working from 16 to 24 hours per week, 
600 were working from 25 to 32 hours, 300 were working from 33 to 40 hours, and 
3,000 were working over 40 hours. In other words, of this group about 27 per 
cent were working less than 40 hours per week. ‘This percentage cannot be 
compared directly with that for the Woollen Goods Industry. But, even allowing 
for the fact that some preferred to work less time than the average, it is probable 
that there was a higher proportion than usual of workers on part-time in this 
industry in June, 1954. 

The results of this survey, however, must be related to the average hours 
per week worked by employees in the wool-cloth industry. Statistics made 
available to the Board by the Bureau show that for the first six months of 1954, 
employees worked on the average 41-6 hours per week compared with 43-75 hours 
for the first six months of 1953. By the first week of June, 1954, the average 
hours worked had declined to 40-3 hours per week compared with 43-8 hours 
in the corresponding week of June, 1953. (See Table VIII in Appendix E.) 

In the first week of July, 1954, however, there was a marked increase in the 
average hours worked—from 40-3 to 43-1 hours, and this was maintained in 
August (48-2 hours). As this increase occurred in a month when employment 
increased, it was maintained by witnesses at the hearings that this indicated sub- 
stantial improvement in the wool-cloth industry. Wool-cloth manufacturers 
contested this claim, stating that, without knowledge of the policy adopted by 
individual firms, no valid conclusion could be drawn from a short term increase 
in the average hours worked. 

In recent weeks, there have been indications that some mills are busier than 
they were in the earlier part of 1954, but it is not possible to say whether the 
improvement in employment will be temporary or permanent. 

It has been suggested that part of the reduction in employment in this 
industry has been due to technological changes introduced in the post-war years. 
The question of technological change and its effect on employment is one which 
the layman must necessarily approach with diffidence. But there can be no 
doubt that to meet the competition of imports from countries with lower wage 
scales, the Canadian producer must take advantage of any improvements in 
machinery which will enable him to reduce his labour costs, provided that this 
change does not increase productive capacity beyond the needs of the market 
ee rae his working capital so that his financial position is not sufficiently 
iquid. 

It would seem that of the many improvements in textile machinery in recent 
years, those in the spinning and weaving sections have effected considerable 
economies inlabour. By 1952,approximately 73 per cent of the looms in Canadian 
weaving sheds were automatic compared with only 41 per cent in 1945. This. 
change has resulted in some reduction of the number of weavers employed, but 
as weaving is only one of the processes in the namufacture of cloth, weavers 
are only a small proportion of total wool cloth workers. 

The number of looms which a worker can tend, whether automatic or manual, 
depends on the type of cloth being woven and on the skill of the weaver. One 
skilled weaver, on certain types of cloth, may tend four manual looms, while 
on other types of cloth, one weaver will look after one loom only. | Evidence 
was given (see Evidence p. 1232) that in England, where the manual loom is 
still widely used, there are many weaving sheds run on one loom per weaver. 
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With automatic looms, a weaver may tend from six to twelve looms depending 
again on his skill and the type of cloth being woven. 

The following calculation may give a very rough indication of the number of 
workers affected by the wider use of automatic looms in the Canadian cloth 
industry in the post-war years. In 1949, the Bureau of Statistics reported that 
the wool cloth industry was using 1,404 manual looms and 1,014 automatic looms. 
By 1952 the number of manual looms had fallen to 655 and automatic looms 
numbered 1,788. Taking as an average one worker per three looms using the 
1,404 manual looms, and one worker per eight looms using the 1,014 automatic 
looms in the mills in 1949, the number of weavers employed would be about 600. 
Applying the same estimate to the 655 manual looms, and to the 1,788 automatic 
looms in 1952, the number of weavers employed would be about 440, 160 less 
than in 1949. But with the increasing use of automatic looms, some additional 
auxiliary help is needed for weavers tending these looms, and owing to the higher 
number of defects in cloth woven on these looms, more burlers and menders 
must be employed. It is quite impossible, therefore, to give an accurate estimate 
as to the loss of employment due to the use of automatic looms, but taking into 
account all these factors and making allowance for changes in the knitting and 
other industries producing wool cloth, it would seem unlikely that more than 
400 workers have been displaced by this change in recent years. 

As regards spinning, little information is available by which to estimate the 
effects of technological improvements on employment. In recent years, both 
British and American textile machinery manufacturers have introduced some 
fundamental improvements in spinning machinery which, by reducing the 
number of drawing processes, have made possible considerable reduction in 
labour costs in this section, but we have no information as to how many of these 
improvements have been introduced into Canadian mills. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems little doubt that most of the loss of 
employment by wool-cloth workers has been due to factors other than technolo- 
gical changes. The attitude of labour on this subject is of interest. While 
admitting, in its brief presented to the Board, that some workers had lost their 
jobs in the wool-cloth industry because of technological changes, the Textile 
Workers Union of Canada (CCL-CIO) asked that protection be given to this 
industry in order that management might have ‘‘the incentive to invest and to 
go after modernizing their mills more than they have done’. (Evidence p. 1962). 
This suggests that such technological changes as have already been made caused 
little disharmony between labour and management. Probably because most of 
the mills are relatively small units compared with mills in other industries, 
management is fairly close to the workers and their problems. Perhaps for 
this reason, good labour-management relations have been developed in most 
mills, and as a result such problems as work loads and technological changes in 
general appear to have been dealt with constructively. The fact that there 
have been relatively few work stoppages in recent years suggests that negoti- 
ations on these matters have been carried through without undue friction. 


(ul) The Financial Position of the Wool-Cloth Industry: 


The wool-cloth industry submitted to the Board at its hearings, financial 
data relating to the industry, prepared by Clarkson, Gordon & Co. This was 
based on information for the years 1946-53 supplied by 23 wool-cloth companies 
in answer to a questionnaire which had been prepared by the Canadian Woollen 
& Knit Goods Manufacturers Association in conjunction with Clarkson, Gordon 
& Co. and sent to 48 firms reported to be manufacturers of wool cloth. However, 
it was found later that cloth containing wool was not the major item of produc- 
tion of a number of these firms, and the resultant financial survey was limited to 
23 companies, 50 per cent or more of whose production was cloth containing 
wool. (See Appendix C). 
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Subsequent to the first hearing and at the request of the Board, the financial 
data submitted were checked by the accounting firm against the financial state- 
ments of the 23 companies concerned; moreover, the financial statements (mostly- 
audit-certified) of these firms for the years 1950-53 were forwarded to the Board 
for closer examination. The Board received also the financial statements of 
four additional small companies, whose figures were not included in the aggre- 
gate tables prepared by Clarkson, Gordon & Co. (For names of companies, see 
Appendix C, List A.) 

The Board has examined the data submitted as well as the finaneial state- 
ments of these companies, which comprise a representative group of the industry 
in Canada, their shipments of wool cloth in 1953 amounting to approximately 
60 per cent of the total shipments of wool cloth made by the wool textile industry, 
as reported by the Bureau of Statistics in that year, and nearly 54 per cent of all 
wool cloth made in Canada. 

No financial statements of the individual companies were submitted for 
the years prior to 1950. Messrs. Clarkson, Gordon & Co., however, summarized 
the returns of 16 companies which had supplied financial information for the 
years 1939-50, as well as the returns of the 23 companies referred to above. 
For the period prior to 1950, Clarkson, Gordon & Co. reported: 

“The sixteen companies reporting showed combined profits in each 
year during the period 1939 to 1950, inclusive, with the exception of a small 
loss in the year 1949. The combined operations of the twenty-three 
companies reporting for the years 1946-1950, (including the sixteen which 
were operating prior to 1946) showed profits in each year during the period. .. 

The following summary shows the significant features of the operations 
for the year 1939, the war period 1940-1945 and the post-war period 1946 
to 1950, inclusive: 


Period 
1939 1940-1945 1946-1950 1946-1950 
1 year 6 years 5 years 5 years 
16 16 16 23 
companies companies companies companies 
(thousands of dollars) 
Average anmuialisalegtent a1<.....ceeeenn battered orice 14,169 28,512 32,436 43,051 
Average shareholders’ investment (approximate) 9,900 12,500 15,100 17,300 
IAWVErago alia yorOthiSr eee eater eerste 833 1,200 1,245 ale 
Percentage of profits to SaleS...........sscssecesesessesseoeeees 59% 4-4% 3°8% 4-0% 
Percentage of profits to shareholders’ invest- 
MHC eG eoccses Sree ere A nc ce oe ress 8% 10% 8% 10% 


f (See Evidence, Vol. 7—Exhibits. Reports on Financial Information submitted by Wool Cloth 
Manufacturers, August 1954, prepared by Clarkson, Gordon & Co., page 2). 


This summary indicates that the wool-cloth industry as a whole was a 
profitable one during the years 1939 to 1950. With the outbreak of World 
War II, the industry’s capacity to produce was used to the limit and it was in 
a position to obtain prices which ensured profitable operation, so much so that 
it had little need to seek, develop and hold its own market. It had an oppor- 
tunity to build up reserves and to equip its plants with modern machinery. 
The manner of building up reserves varied from firm to firm, but, judging by 
the group of 23 firms—which by the end of 1950 had accumulated reserves of 
nearly $12 million—the Board has no reason to assume that, on the whole, 
the industry had followed an imprudent financial policy in those years. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau, wool-cloth firms spent about $15 million on capital expendi- 
Ie for Sea ae aie and equipment in the years 1946 to 1950, 
inclusive, as well as $10 million on repairs and maintenance. (Se ndis 
Be Table RT) p ce. (See Appendix 
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In 1949, when there was a slight fall in wool prices and when signs began to 
appear that the backlog of civilian demand had been filled, some companies 
operated at less than capacity and some had operating losses. (See Appendix C.) 

The financial state of an industry is dependent in large measure on its 
ability to market its product profitably, which in turn may depend on a number 
of factors—the state of demand, competition from other sources, fluctuations 
in the raw material market, efficiency of management, etc. Examination of 
financial statements alone does not permit the weighing of the influence of 
these various factors; although at times the influence of one factor may stand 
out in fairly clear relief (e.g., a marked change in the price of raw materials) 
it is, on the whole, possible to draw from financial statements only general 
conclusions as to the reasons for financial changes. 

In 1950-51, Government orders began to flow in and in 1950 almost every 
unit of the industry again added to its surplus, an overall peak being reached 
in that year. During this period, raw material prices skyrocketed and subse- 
quently fell off again (wool tops (64’s)—rose from 99 pence per pound in Septem- 
ber, 1949, to 399 pence per pound in March, 1951, and fell off to 119 pence per 
pound by March, 1952). It is not possible, from the audited statements of the 
various companies, to determine exactly how and when these variations in raw 
material prices affected the various inventory valuations. It seems certain, 
however, that large stocks had been accumulated at high prices, that falling 
prices necessitated the write-down of inventory values in 1951-52 and, that, 
although Government orders were still being filled in volume, the industry as 
a whole, instead of repeating its previous profitable performance, suffered 
severe losses. This is illustrated by the fact that the overall surplus to the end 
of 1950, of $11,880,000, which had been accumulated by the twenty-three com- 
panies, fell, by the end of 1951 to $9,390,000, and in 1952 to $7,214,000. (See 
Schedule IV). With the completion, in 1952, of most of the orders arising out 
of the Government’s military demand, and with the industry’s expanded 
capacity, it was faced with the problem of selling cloth in a falling market and 
against competition from abroad. Furthermore, at this time, many of the 
industry’s customers were already well stocked with cloth. 

The financial state of the industry, as indicated by the financial statements 
of the twenty-three companies, is set forth in summarized form in the under- 
noted schedules: 


Schedule I—showing the cumulative increases or decreases in assets in 1951, 
1952 and 1953, as compared with the holdings at the close of the fiscal 
year ended in 1950. 


Schedule II—showing the changes in assets (Schedule I) in detail by groups 
of companies. 

Schedule I1I—showing cumulative increases or decreases in current assets 
in 1951, 1952, and 1953, as compared with holdings of current assets 
at the end of the fiscal year 1950. 


Schedule [V—showing the cumulative increases or decreases in current 
liabilities, capital debt, and surplus during the period 1951 to 1953, 
compared with 1950. 


Schedule V—a consolidated statement of the summarized profit and loss 
accounts for the years 1950 to 1953. 
In those cases where fiscal years are other than December 31st, the rule followed 
has been that any fiscal year which ended on or before June 30th is included as 
pertaining to the previous year, @.g., a fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, would be 
regarded as 1952. 
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SCHEDULE I 


Statement of Cumulative Increases or Decreases (—) in Assets in 1951, 1952 and 1953 as 
compared with the Holdings at the close of the Fiscal Year 1950 


a ee 


Assets at the Increase or Decrease (—) During 
close of 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
As $ § $ § 
Cash and Marketable Investments............cccccee 1,063, 298 —82,790 367, 609 —123,174 
Accounts Receivable 6,494, 106 957,493  —1,538,084 —1,486,640 


TN. ONntORICS eee. tet 


20, 093, 090 2,887,806  —6,010,365 —5,367,086 


Mbhers CurrenveP Asse tsetse meer eecer cst sere 362,444 527,411 48, 928 S227 Blo 
Potval Curnentern Sse tcc mame crnees cetrecstee escent 28,012, 938 4,289,920 —7,131,912 —6,654,585 
axe dueAisscts end. cette e ke cathe Bre hc eiaaec seed ntese 9,855, 510 —58,449 —516,513 — 128,884 
OthewmAssetish to weet Merete hin Aten a ite kh cone 1,731, 989 219,765 404, 344 833,109 
EROUALPASSCUSY cent meee, eee ae ee ee ar cee, ets eee, 39, 600, 437 4,451,236 —7,244,081 —5,950,360 


Important features of the above Schedule I are: si 
(1) the decrease in the value of inventories in 1952 of $6.0 million from 


the 1950 level. 


(2) the decrease in Accounts Receivable in 1952. 

(3) These two factors accounted chiefly for the fall of $7.1 million in current 
assets in 1952 as compared with 1950. 

The following Schedule II gives details of the above tabular summary. 

In order to enable a view to be formed as to the extent to which the industry’s 
present financial state may have arisen from the incidence of insufficient working 
capital or from continued operation at a loss, the figures of the several companies 
are grouped as follows in respect of the period 1950 to 1953, inclusive: 

Group I—Three companies which did not suffer losses in any of the years 
1950 to 1953, inclusive, and which had current ratios of 2:1 or better 
in 1950; that is, companies which were in a good liquid position. 

Group II—Nine companies which suffered losses in one or two years in the 
period 1950-1953, inclusive. 

(a) Five with a current ratio of 2:1 or better in 1950 
(b) Four with a current ratio less than 2:1 

Group I{I—Eleven companies which suffered losses in three or more years 
in the period 1950-1953, inclusive. 

(a) Five with a current ratio of 2:1 or better in 1950 
(b) Six with a current ratio less than 2:1 


SCHEDULE If 


Statement of Cumulative Increases or Decreases (—) in Assets in 1951, 1952 and 1953 as 
compared with Holdings at the close of the Fiscal Year 1950—by Groups 


Increase or Decrease (—) 


Cash and Marketable Investments 


Assets at During 
the close 
Group of 1950 1951 1952 1953 

161,718 —19,441 94, 304 249, 057 
221, 687 318,392 214, 320 178, 226 
20, 943 9,537 —6, 607 —2,577 
IIIa 621,939 —502, 545 31,729 — 547,032 
IIIb 37,011 111, 267 33, 863 ; —848 
1,063, 298 —82,790 367, 609 —123,174 


ST $$ 
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SCHEDULE Il—Concluded 


Statement of Cumulative Increases or Decreases (—) in Assets im 1951, 1952 and 1953 as 
compared with Holdings at the close of the Fiscal Year 1950—by Groups—Concluded 


Increase or Decrease (—) 


Assets at During 

the close =§_ —————— —— — — ——_——_————— 

Group of 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Accounts Receivablewss....cet en I 485,796 49,914 14, 386 —128, 484 
Ila 1,980,813 89, 507 — 676, 853 —455, 427 
IIb 788,719 259, 916 286, 933 207, 229 
IIIa 846, 930 169, 626 —408, 183 — 340, 887 
IIIb 2,391,848 388, 530 —754, 367 —769, 071 
6,494, 106 957,493 —1, 538, 084 —1, 486, 640 
Inventoriéssc ee oe eee i 2,144, 376 107, 403 —707,035 — 611,337 
Ila 5, 298, 624 —52,758 —2,049, 932 —2,208,008 
IIb 2,242,613 385, 524 — 660,469 73, 269 
Illa 2,465, 233 2,147,787 — 236, 205 374, 168 
IlIb 7,942,244 299, 850 —2,356, 724 —2,995,178 
20, 093, 090 2,887,806 —6, 010,365 —5, 367, 086 
Other Gurrent“Aissetsmen eee I 91,865 —3,495 —13, 637 —11,619 
Ila 30, 624 313,278 —3,907 173,312 
IIb 45,730 72,509 8,613 171, 520 
Ila 33, 851 44, 675 96, 533 41, 987 
IIIb 160, 374 100, 444 —38, 674 —52,885 
362,444 527,411 48 , 928 B22NoLD 
Fixed Assets (Depreciated Value)........ I 559, 831 139, 552 22,750 66, 124 
Ila 1,357, 849 — 82,828 —2,703 — 23,948 
IIb 1,978, 385 —165,790 —416,015 —362, 650 
IIIa 1,471, 033 —51,408 —110, 295 144,178 
IIIb 4,488,412 102,025 —10, 250 47,412 
9,855, 510 —58,449 —516, 513 — 128, 884 
OthereA'ssets:...cen- RARE 2 pee ee I a1 es y7/ 106, 272 126,746 88, 753 
Ila 218, 363 76,514 179,497 180, 867 
IIb 56, 849 55, 368 56,821 493, 343 
Illa 455, 527 —11,417 31,178 59, 334 
IIIb 989, 923 —6,972 10, 102 10,812 
1,731,989 219,765 404, 344 833, 109 


Total ae a oesececsastce ote tree ae eee ee 39, 600, 437 4,451, 236 —7, 244, 081 —5, 950, 360 


The following items in the above Schedule should be noted: 

(1) The decrease in Accounts Receivable in Groups Ila, IIIa and IIIb in 
1952. Group Ila includes Paton Manufacturing Co., and Group IIIb, Dominion 
Woollens and Worsteds Ltd.; because of the size of their operations, these 
companies dominate these groups. 

(2) The increase in inventory holdings in 1951 compared with 1950. 

(3) In 1952 the value of inventories was nearly $9 million less than in 
1951. Note the decrease in the value of inventories in Groups Ila and IIIb. 
In spite of this decrease, the former companies were still in a good liquid position 
in 1952, as contrasted with those in Group IIIb, whose already tight liquid 
position became most acute as a result of these inventory losses. 

(4) Companies in Group IIb appear to have improved their position in 
1953. Inventories were slightly higher than in 1950; Accounts Receivable also 
showed substantial increase. 

(5) Companies in Group Illa must have built up a strong financial position 
prior to 1951. These are five companies which incurred losses in three or more 
years between 1950 and 1953. Their inventory losses were not as heavy as 
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those of other groups, and in 1953 they still had a good liquid position. Their 
inventories in 1953 were also higher than in 1950, but Accounts Receivable, and 
Cash and Marketable Securities showed marked decrease. 


(6) As to fixed assets, only those of firms which incurred no losses during 


the period increased in value in each year. 


The following Schedule III shows the change in total current assets of each 


group of firms as given in detail in Schedule II 


SCHEDULE il 


Statement of Cumulative Increase or Decrease (—) in Current Assets in 1951, 1952 and 1953 as 
compared with the Holdings at the close of the Fiscal Year 1950, by Groups of Companies. 


Current assets 
as at the close 


of 1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 

2,883, 755 134,381 —611, 982 —502, 383 

7,531, 748 668, 419 —2, 516,372 —2, 311,897 

3, 098, 005 727, 486 —371, 530 449,441 

3,967, 953 1,859, 543 —516, 126 —471, 764 

10,531,477 900, 091 —3, 115,902 —3,817, 982 

RIGtAI chasse aera ininea Meath... 28, 012,938 4,289,920 —7, 181,912 —6, 654, 585 


The changes in current assets shown above should be considered in relation to 
the changes in current liabilities shown in the following Schedule IV. 
SCHEDULE IV 


Statement of Cumulative Increases or Decreases (—) in Current Liabilities, Capital 
Debt, and Surplus, during the period 1951 to 1593 compared with 1950 


Totals at the 


close of 
Group 1950 1951 1952 1953 
, $ $ $ $ 
Increase or Decrease (—) in Current 
Wiabilities: AIRU Mc. ck eenee I 615, 082 614, 766 —98,421 —52,023 
Ila 1,410,518 882,125 —493, 852 —853, 632 
IIb 695, 233 689, 494 345, 212 179, 824 
Illa 628, 348 975, 707 57,796 464,753 
IIIb 1,879,740 1,863,342 4,042 —187,489 
5,228,921 5, 025, 434 —185, 223 —448, 567 
Increase or Decrease (—) in Capital 
DED ie ere eee ne, eee I 792,916 — 302,984 — 235,968 — 241,843 
Ila 5; 225,315 —27,482 —1,213,997 —395, 561 
IIb 3, 041, 567 338, 722 443, 107 1,180,746 
IIIa 1,969, 248 1, 215,959 32, 982 242,157 
IIIb 11,454, 709 700, 035 —524, 765 — 65, 333 
22,483,755 1,924,300 —2,384,855 747,166 
Increase or Decrease (—) in Surplus... I 2,046,915 68 , 423 — 128,096 —80, 640 
Ila 2,472,127 —192,588 — 631,729 —905, 785 
IIb 1,396, 489 —411, 152 — 632, 830 —780,436 
IIIa 3,296,917 —394, 948 —686, 021 —975, 162 
IIIb 2,675,363  —1,568,283 —2,595,327 —3,506,936 
11,887,761 —2,498,498 —4,674,003 — 6,248, 959 
fi Nos 21 ES caer ae Or OB 5a ad ie ME Brora ee 39, 600, 437 4,451,236 —7,244,081 


a es SES ss 2 


—5, 950, 360 


Norte: In the above Schedule, capital debt includes subscribed capital, long and short term debt, 


bank loans and loans by parent or associated companies. 
of $6-2 million between 1950 and 1953. 
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Note the decrease in reserves (surplus) account 


In its brief; the Canadian Wool Cloth Industry stressed the seriousness of 
the loss of capital by the industry in this period. ‘Shareholders’ equity in the 
23 companies has been reduced from a total of $20,264,000 to $14,007,000 from 
1950 to 1953, a reduction during the three years of $6,257,000 or 30.9 per cent.” 
(See Brief of Canadian Wool Industry, paragraph 12(a)). Although the group- 
ings in the above Schedule IV do not show the shareholders’ equity, which is 
subscribed capital and surplus, the decrease in the total of capital: debt and 
surplus shows approximately the same amount of loss as claimed by the industry. 
This loss is especially serious, since most of it is in working capital, (excess of 
current assets over current liabilities). 

The following table shows the excess of current assets over current liabil- 
ities in 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953 as compiled from Schedule III and IV. 


Excess of Current Assets over Current Liabilities 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
(000 dollars) 

2,269 1,788 1e755 1,819 

6,121 5,907 4,099 4,663 

2,403 2,441 1,686 2,672 

3,340 4,224 2,766 2,403 

8,651 7,688 5,031 5,020 
22,784 22,048 15,837 16,577 


In 1950, current assets of all these 23 companies exceeded current liabilities 
by $22-8 million. By 1953, this excess had been reduced to $16-6 million, a 
loss of $6-2 million. The six companies in Group IIIb lost $3-5 million, more 
than half the total loss, and companies in Group Ila lost $1-5 million. 

As stated earlier, the above figures of current liabilities do not include 
bank loans or loans by parent or associated companies. As the terms of the 
latter loans were not made known to the Board, it was decided to include them 
in capital debt. For this reason, the above calculation of the loss of $6-2 mil- 
lion in the excess of current assets over current liabilities differs slightly from 
the loss of $5-5 million as stated by the industry in its brief (paragraph 12a). 
Both these calculations, however, indicate the serious position of the industry 
as at the end of 1958, especially of those companies in Group IIIb. 

The following Schedule V gives the sales and operating results of these 23 
wool cloth companies: 


Schedule V—Consolidated Statement of the Summarized Profit and Loss Accounts 
Fiscal Years 1950 to 1953 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
OA012 378 LSSYAURPA TE 7,422,303 4,533,110 
13, 247, 624 17,595, 600 11, 838, 806 10, 025, 997 
5,379, 359 Ownage 8,726, 563 5,749,318 
TROULeLOS 8,419, 240 6,514,718 4,759,035 
19, 267,701 23,812,876 16, 690, 664 14, 215, 182 
50,778,308 64, 101,456 51,1938, 054 39,282, 642 
Operating Profit or Loss (—) 
(before Depreciation) 
Group I 577,148 462,722 372,054 273,035 
1,585,498 102,317 179, 608 —100,776 
880, 648 91,660 353, 906 — 147,907 
662, 039 98, 904 —316,590 —339, 148 
1,111,476 —2,017,132 — 853, 232 —802, 500 
4,816,809 —1,261,529 — 264, 254 —1, 117,296 
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Schedule V—Consolidated Statement of the Summarized Profit and Loss Accounts 
Fiscal Years 1950 to 1953— Concluded 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
Depreciation 
Eheous hs) AM ane pee Fee Se ee eae cree gee 93,123 106, 406 88, 592 106, 812 
TBI he ae ty eee Bere pen eink pene te Me 323, 877 301, 318 196, 664 241, 844 
VET oy lt Saar avec ene Le emt ae 514, 108 414,019 344, 562 160, 752 
epee A eee: pees ere 8). RES cde Meaty 191,814 181, 402 141, 261 8,625 
TE Boys cere erce cee rete aeeececn ae rea tere eee 472,103 270, 697 150, 661 113,718 
1,595, 025 1, 273, 842 921,740 631,751 
Other Income or Deductions (—) 
Grouprlees cco ema 1,315 1, 045 896 Le 2h 
SREY peso een, Ven Tern erate ore: Ore oer Pee 47, 988 37,438 37, 655 33, 083 
TIN US aaeee ect ces mee ater cope ae te 555 120 3, 250 17,480 
10) 1b ee ee EN eo | ree Seen 20, 727 21, 663 25,161 21,422 
ATT per ae RE ts cod eee —110,831 519, 732 —21,321 85,340 
—4(), 246 579,998 45, 641 158, 602 
Profit or Loss (--) before Taxes on Income 
(GEO UD ol aikes cece eee os vies eee OR A ctaesotc ed 485, 340 357, 361 284, 358 167,500 
1 can rarest ty ea nes ESR ORR EEE 1,309, 609 —161, 563 20,599 —309, 537 
DT SNIT este Pe Rs i coe Sem 367,095 — 322, 239 12,594 —291,179 
JWG Lens GME Pee be ne aoe Me nee eee 490, 952 —60, 835 —432, 690 —326, 351 
10 WOR eA ee SE LE Ue Oke Sh Ree 3 528,542 —1,768,097 —1,025,214 —830, 878 
3,181,538 —1,955,373 —1,140,353 —1,590, 445 
206, 614 184,041 142,951 70, 243 
564, 213 —243, 497 277, 385 — 164,879 
147, 902 100, 810 208, 000 — 169, 432 
244, 954 86, 154 —86, 400 —14,500 
214, 035 —157, 849 —952 — 
1,377,718 —30,341 540, 984 — 278, 568 
Net Profit or Loss (—) 
GE OUp mle see net eae ee eins ed ee er Mer 278, 726 173,320 141, 407 i PAs 
1G ecdee dre ROSE SLR DEE Ce 745,396 81,934 —256, 786 — 144, 658 
DE AOR Peres. ee esr rrad 219,193 —423, 049 —195, 406 —121, 747 
10) UU ye Se eee ee REROR cytere eR sere oe 245, 998 — 146,989 —346, 290 —311,851 
16 EO Reese eroreaccn merererirenr-apriveaerencre Precentarere 314,507 —1,610,248 —1,024,262 —830, 878 
1,803,820 —1,925,0382 —1,681,337 —1,311,877 


It is important to note that the value of sales of the companies comprising 
Group IIIb, which are in the most serious financial state, is approximately 
two-fifths that of the total sales of all 23 companies. : 

It should be noted that since 1950, a decreasing amount has been allowed 
in each year for depreciation, which may mean that these companies are not 
making sufficient reserves for the maintenance of their present plant and for 
the purchase of new machinery. This may be a precarious policy for an industry 
such as the wool-cloth industry which, because of its relatively high labour costs, 
must keep its plants as efficient as possible, and also be ready to take advantage 
of such improved labour saving textile machines as may appear on the market. 

The Profit and Loss figures arrived at by the Board are in substantial agree- 
ment with those submitted by Clarkson, Gordon & Co., as shown by the follow- 
ing comparisons: 
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Profit or losses before Depreciation: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
The Clarkson, Gordon & Co. Report 4,898,878  —1,027,622 —417, 222 —911,390 
ThopRoardks qiminese sat ee ce cee rs aes, 4,816,809 —1,261,529 — 264, 254 —1,117, 296 
Profit or Losses before Taxes: 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 
The Clarkson, Gordon & Co. Report... 3,284,979 —2,307,717 —1,357,956 —1,568, 727 
‘Bhe Boar dis tenes sere eee ea 3,181,588 —1,955,373 —1,140,353 —1,590, 445 


(For table submitted by Clarkson, Gordon & Co.,—see Appendix C.) 


The greater difference (in 1951) may be accounted for chiefly by the fact that 
the Board’s loss figure for 1951 is after making a transfer of $570,000 from in- 
ventory reserve, as noted on Schedule V; small differences are doubtless accounted 
for by variance in the treatment of fiscal year ends. Both calculations show, 
however, that in 1951 the industry suffered severe losses; that in 1952 losses 
were somewhat lower; but that losses increased again in 1953. 

The profits of the three companies in Group I have declined steadily since 
1950, despite that, to the end of 1953, they had incurred no losses. Both Group 
Ifa and Group IIb, which had made small profits in 1952, incurred substantial 
losses in 1958. In contrast, companies in Groups IIIa and IIIb, while incurring 
their greatest losses in 1951, showed smaller losses in 1953 than in 1952, though 
those in 1953 were substantial. The operations of Group IIIb are domina- 
ted by those of Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd. whose losses in 1951 
and 1952 account for about half the total losses of the group. In 19538, as shown 
by the following statement, Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd. made a small 
profit, the losses of $830,000 having been incurred by the other four companies: 


Dominion Woollens & Worsted Ltd. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
$ $ $ $ 

Salesi tastes? 0 Ree ee ee as ne eee YB 9,618,168 9, 685, 989 6, 864, 306 6, 672, 344 
Operating Profit or Loss (—) before Depreciation 450,456 —1,395,588 —482,493 136, 530 
Depreciation ae Baek ce eee ie eh ar 152, 000 _— — 75,000 
Other Income or Deductions (—)..0..ccccc cece — 570, 000 — — 
Profit or Loss (—) before Taxes on Income.......... 298, 456 —825, 588 —482,493 61,530 
Taxes on Income or Tax Credit (—)..uceee 124, 000 —101,178 — == 
INeteProitt oreluoss: (=) ae ener cee cement erm ne terse 174, 456 —724,414 —482,493 61,530 


In several instances, interlocking of interests between concerns suggested 
to the Board the possibility that the present financial state of some of the 23 
companies might be attributable in some degree to undue siphoning-off of 
profits by controlling interests, or to the use of nominal pricing of commodities 
transferred from one concern to another. But, while the limitations of the 
information available precluded the Board from reaching definite conclusions, 
tests have revealed no indications of irregularities or abnormalties in this regard. 

Notice was taken also of the possibility that undue increases in the remu- 
neration of executives might have been a factor in profit reductions. Again, 
complete details were not available but such as were to hand showed, if any- 
thing, the reverse as being the case. 
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The following observations are made: j 
(1)-In spite of the increase in demand from the Government In the period 1951- 


1952, actual results of these companies’ operations as shown by Schedule V, 
were: in 1951 and 1952, losses (before taxes) of $1,955,378 and $1,140,358, 
respectively. ; OSs 

Although production of all wool-cloth mills showed a slight decline in 1951, 
the value of sales of these companies was approximately $14 million higher 
than in 1950, partly due, no doubt, to military contracts, and partly to the fact 
that the price of cloth lagged behind the fall in the price of wool after March 1951. 
The inerease in inventory values in 1951 of $2-9 million indicates heavy buying 
of raw materials after the close of the 1950 fiscal year, but is also due, in part, 
to the increase in the volume of finished goods on hand. (See Appendix, 
Table XII.) 

The effect of the fall in prices continued to be felt by cloth manufacturers 
in 1952. From their statements, it appears that some companies took the full 
loss in the value of their inventories in 1952 rather than in 1951. The decline 
of about $9,000,000 in inventory values in 1952, therefore, would include these 
losses. But, as wool prices were at about the same level at the end of 1952 as 
at the beginning, this fall in inventory values also probably indicates a decrease 
in the volume of goods on hand at the end of the year. There is little doubt 
that manufacturers had sold as much of their inventory as possible during this 
year. There were, however, other factors in 1952 causing losses. The demand 
for cloth was lower in 1952 than in any previous post-war year. Despite mili- 
tary orders, the total production of wool cloth fell in 1952 by 3 million yards. 
In addition, it was in the latter part of 1952 that Canadian mills faced the most 
severe competition from British exporters that they had experienced in the 
post-war years. All these factors contributed to the losses in 1952. 

In the following year, these companies incurred losses amounting to $1,590,- 
445, (see Schedule V). Notwithstanding the curtailment of military orders, 
the mills produced in 1953 approximately the same yardage as in 1952, but 
practically all this cloth was for the civilian market. The amount of cloth 
containing wool made by the synthetic industry declined from 2-2 million 
yards to 845,000 yards in this year, and the production by mills other than wool- 
cloth mills also declined. This meant that the increase in orders for civilian 
cloth had practically all been supplied by the wool-cloth mills. 

However, in spite of the steadiness of demand for their cloth, the Canadian 
mills incurred a loss of $1-6 million in 19538, after allowing nearly $300,000 less 
for depreciation than in 1952, (see Schedule V). Employment in the first 
quarter of 1953, as reported by the Bureau, was 7,567. By the last quarter it 
had declined to 6,100. This would suggest that during that year, mills, in 
spite of a fairly steady level of production, reduced their payrolls with perhaps 
an increase in work loads. ‘Taking all these factors into consideration there 
seems little doubt that the chief reason for the losses incurred in 1953 was the 
fact, that to secure orders, the mills had to sell a substantial part of their out- 
put at unsatisfactory prices. In many cases these sales were reported as having 
been made at prices to meet those quoted by their British competitors. 

(2) That a substantial portion of the industry appears to be in serious difficulty 
is evidenced by the constancy of the overall rate of absorption of capital resources 
which, as shown in Schedule IV, was as follows: 


PSE UPS ta LOGO... 8 aii tee meee tees ete $ 11,887,761 
Decrease in: 

vo} Compared with 1950. 2008.) 8 vole $ 3,498,498 

Byog Compared with, 1950.12). 2.4-<tcocccsc etics, $ 4,674,003 

1953 compared with 1950............cccccsccscccsesoeee $ 6,248,959 


In those cases where capital resources were precarious at the outset’ and the 
companies had been suffering repeated losses, i.e., Group IIIb, there are instances 
where the financial statements already indicate a state of virtual insolvency. 
One of these companies has already been sold and its production switched to 
blankets and a small proportion of coarse cloths; another company is said to 
have received orders from its controlling interest to cease operations. 

The Board has not been able to secure interim statements from all com- 
panies of their operations,in 1954, but, of the 14 interim statements received, 
only 3 companies show profits during 1954. These results, for what they may 
be worth, are shown in the following table: 


Comparison of Operating Results for 1953 Fiscal Year with the Interim Results 
for 1954 for 14 Companies 


Number of months operations Interim Figures Fiscal Year 
reported for 1954 1954 1953 
$ $ 

eS PROS, ae a ty yb Re eee ee ee ee ee ee — 29,596 84,890 
QBs eer. Gece renee tay dip Gey h aie anton vedas At cnt te nica OPE e<dinecn 2,095 —50,485 
Onigdtn: anh amar... aireotnsn.. Reo greg Slisgnbshid onda Ad. —15,060 —27, 288 
OAS 98791953) Peter tee cdl eee Sek Se Ee ASIA Gisesee hee S —8,436 —328,819 
Gr Lamto?. JOSS See Lee td... PE eT. EE ANS EO 1,698 23,401 
Qi san ces hea Pinsdiedipvasea eee ee eet eo teg AA cate csockg REL onan tneteesadid —76,717 6,109 
G2(B mOSMI953) Eee SE ER hss. chet ee AA Lc Nate. eee —160,810 —123,147 
6! (Simm 6871 9b) e A Ae Oe Merce) PAE AIRAN Rohsd chsh cetera roe — 258, 168 —87, 245 
GPE CS Eri OSL Oa) epee reer enctecee tee asec neta tres iac ee mttt ee cae tener Ctecee cz srte hey asonvnes ee —36, 586 —1, 259 
LIE ie a BR ehh i 2 Aol oie cae A an Ae dnl e a ta, Md 14, 443 —8, 269 
is RRR tee Bad ae stan ar tie aii A Tn 2 aes RRS ete PR —279, 247 61, 530 
Gssccxsean SR rteces eee eit ee et ee eae —108, 342 —21,645 
Gideon an opesrooe ct eeareeencen ta pete or esuna aves sttas Seobe Ps sues Besse ad ea eeew eas Ob oe apenas — 250, 367 —313,010 
REE ER ERAN cin i nee conn teen at pit Pee cide ce reReAR ys uae Seer —3,571 —13,571 
—1, 208, 664 —789,419 


The market in 1954 has changed from that of 1953. Demand for wool 
cloth is again falling. In the first nine months, the market appears to have 
absorbed approximately 22 million yards of wool cloth as compared with nearly 
29 million yards for the same nine months in 1953. To date, the British ex- 
porter and the Canadian producer, together, appear to be sharing the decrease 
in demand, but the combination of fewer sales and low prices is leading to 
further deterioration in the financial position of the Canadian wool cloth industry. 

In the closing months of 1954 there were signs of increasing activity in 
the Canadian mills. At the hearings, clothiers had predicted that the decrease 
in orders received by British exporters would result in more orders to Canadian 
mills. Canadian manufacturers continued to the end of 1954 to report, however, 
that much of the business they were accepting was at unprofitable prices. 


C—Unemployment: 


The Board has estimated that approximately 1,700 wool-cloth workers lost 
their jobs between the second quarter of 1953, and that of 1954. As about 2,800 
workers had been laid off in this industry between 1949 and the second quarter 
of 1953, it might have been expected that those more recently dismissed would 
have greater difficulty in finding new jobs, as many of the mills are in small 
towns where there are usually few other industries to offer alternative 
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From the cursory survey that the Board has been able to make, it is not 
possible to tell exactly how many wool-cloth workers are now unemployed. In 
recent weeks, some mills have become more active and have taken on more 
workers. Moreover, in this industry it is usual for a fairly high proportion, of 
women workers to work less than 32 hours per week; often these are married 
women who in this way supplement the family income. When they lose their 
jobs, some go back to their homes and wait till another opportunity for work 
occurs. Similarly, too, young girls from adjacent farms work in wool-cloth 
mills, and when there is no work they return to their parents’ home and help 
there. These factors make it difficult to estimate the actual unemployment 
resulting from the loss of employment in wool-cloth mills. 

The mayors of two towns, Huntingdon and Almonte, gave evidence to the 
Board that the closing of one mill and the reduction in employment in other 
wool-eloth factories in these towns had created problems for the municipal 
authorities as well as for the workers. 

Huntingdon is a wool textile town set in the midst of rich dairying country. 
There are no other industries, and, according to the mayor, 690 of its total labour 
force of about 1,000 are usually employed in the wool textile factories; in Septem- 
ber 1954, 325 of these workers were unemployed, and about half of those employed 
were on part time. Some of these unemployed workers had gone back to the 
farms; others were living on their unemployment insurance benefits; others 
were being helped by private charity. The effects of this loss of employment in 
the town had been drastic, according to the mayor, and Huntingdon was in 
danger if conditions in the wool textile industry did not improve. 

Similarly with Almonte, according to the mayor. There, one mill had 
closed and the two other mills, instead of employing about 275 workers, were, in 
September, employing only about 50. The only other industry of any size 
is a dairy employing some 60 people. Those textile workers who had lost their 
jobs had to live on their unemployment insurance, return to the farms, or seek 
work elsewhere. 

The Canadian industry submitted to the Board a list of some 31 mills and 
8 burling and mending plants which had been closed since January 1, 1952. 
With the assistance of officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Bureau of Statistics, the Board has examined the records of employment 
of these plants and a detailed tabulated report will be found in the Appendix. 

Taking the peak of employment of each of these mills within the last few 
years, it would seem that about 1,450 of the wool workers lost their jobs through 
the closing of these plants. About half of these were women, though in some 
areas, where burling and mending plants closed, practically all the employees 
were women. ‘The Board has examined the reports of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission for the areas where these mills were situated, and by November, 
1954, most of these workers appear to have found other employment or to have 
withdrawn from the labour market. The Board has also examined the reports 
of other areas where there are wool mills which are still working, but which have 
been forced to reduce the size of their labour force considerably in recent years. 
Unfortunately, the returns of the Unemployment Insurance Commission do not 
distinguish between wool, cotton and rayon primary textile workers, so only in 
those areas where there are no cotton or rayon mills is it possible to tell how many 
of the unemployed primary textile workers are wool textile workers. 

The following are areas where mills have closed and where there were 
primary textile workers still unemployed in November, 1954: 


Valleyfield, (Huntingdon), Quebec: Unemployed primary textile workers 
(cotton, rayon, wool, etc.,) registered: 82 men, 112 women—194. 

In this area, two wool establishments closed—a woollen cloth mill at 
Huntingdon, employing 44 workers, and a finishing and burling establishment 
at St. Chrysostome, employing 19 workers. In addition, other wool cloth 
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plants at Huntingdon have considerably reduced the number of their workers. 
As reported above, in September 1954 there were approximately 325 wool 
workers unemployed in Huntingdon alone. There has been some re-employment 
of wool workers in this town, but judging from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission report for the area, it would appear that a number of these workers 
have either withdrawn from the labour market or have found other employment. 


Granby, Quebec: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 162 men, 
92 women—254. 

One small wool-eloth mill employing 40 workers, closed in Granby in July, 
1952. Some of these may still be seeking work. 


Owen Sound, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 
7 men, 30 women—37. 

In this area one mill (employing 29 workers), and five burling and mending 
plants (employing 6 men and 123 women) have been closed since November, 
1951. Of the 158 workers who lost their jobs, only 37 are apparently still seeking 
work. : 

Renfrew, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 43 men, 
10 women—53. 

In this area, two old established mills previously employing 256 men and 
97 women, were closed in December, 1953. Most of these workers have now 
obtained other employment. 

Walkerton, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 19 men, 
33 Women—d2, 

In this area, one burling and mending plant employing one man and 16 
women closed in January, 1953. These workers may still be looking for 
employment. 

The other areas where wool textile workers may be among those primary 
textile workers seeking jobs are: 

Galt, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 24 men, 
42 women—66. 

No woollen mills have closed in this area, but mills operating at Hespeler 
have reduced the number of their workers by considerably more than the number 
of those still seeking jobs. 

Brantford, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 36 men, 
38 women—/74. 

A large mill in this town has reduced the number of its workers by about 
400. Only a small number of these textile workers appear to be having difficulty 
in securing new jobs. 

Trenton, Ontario: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 1 man, 
14 women—15. 

Evidence was given to the Board that the wool-cloth mill in this town had 
had to lay off some 180 workers. Most of these appear to have found 
employment. 


Sherbrooke, Quebec: Unemployed primary textile workers registered: 102 men, 
113 women—215. 

A large wool-cloth mill in this general textile area reduced its working force 
by 110 in the past year. Some of these workers may have been re-employed 
by this mill in recent months. Others may still be included in the above figure 
of unemployed. 

In the metropolitan areas, the unemployment problem differs from that of 
rural areas, as many other avenues of employment are available in the cities. 
In the metropolitan area of Toronto there were, in November, 1954, 260 
unemployed primary textile workers. Three wool-cloth mills employing some 
270 people have closed in Toronto, and other mills have reduced their labour 
force considerably. Some wool textile workers may still be seeking work in 
that city. 
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In Montreal, there are only a few small wool-cloth mills, and only one, 
employing 23 workers, has closed. It is not likely, therefore, that there are 
many wool textile workers among the 424 unemployed primary textile workers 
listed in November, 1954. 

This list is by no means all inclusive, but it is included to show that in areas 
where one might expect to find severe unemployment among wool textile workers, 
the situation is not as serious as the loss of employment would indicate. This 
does not mean that many workers have not experienced considerable hardship. 
But in general, this hardship has been lessened by the fact that this industry 
has been contracting in a period when the economy, as a whole, has been 
expanding. It has, therefore, probably been easier for workers to find new jobs 
than would have been the case in a period of general depression. 


PART II 


A: CAUSES OF PRESENT DIFFICULTIES OF THE WOOL-CLOTH 
INDUSTRY: 


In their representations to the Board, not only the applicants but a number 
of those opposing the application submitted various reasons for what most of 
those giving evidence seemed to recognize as the ‘‘present malaise’ of the wool- 
cloth industry. Naturally, not all were agreed as to the relative importance of 
these causes. On one hand, the industry claimed that ‘‘the real cause of the 
disaster that has overtaken the industry lies in the devastating effect upon prices 
in Canada of competition from British producers and the increased volume of 
their shipments to Canada’”’. (Evidence Vol. 9, p..12). Those supporting the 
industry—and these included suppliers of material, technicians, labour unions 
and some municipal authorities—also maintained that imports of British cloth 
were the chief cause of the industry’s present difficulties. On the other hand, 
opposing parties—especially the National Council of Clothing Manufacturers 
of Canada, the United Kingdom Wool Textile Delegation, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, and the Interprovincial Farm Union Council of Canada, 
all of whom submitted exhaustive briefs—contended that, although there were 
additional contributing causes, the major cause of the plight of the industry was 
the declining total demand in Canada for wool-cloth. None of these latter groups 
considered that imports of British cloth, per se, had had deleterious effects on 
the Canadian wool-cloth industry. 

In this section of the Report the Board examines what appear to be the most 
important of these varying submissions under the following headings: 


. Decline in the demand for cloth containing wool. 

. Competition from synthetic fabrics. 

. Expansion of production facilities in relation to the market. 
. Merchandising policy of the industry. 

. Competition from British wool-cloth exporters. 


Ore © be 


1. Decline in the Demand for Cloth Containing Wool: 


In spite of the fact that the number of consumers increased and personal 
incomes continued to rise, the demand for wool-cloth in Canada fell steadily 
from 1948 to 1954, except for what seems to have been a temporary increase in 
1953. Indications are that demand in 1954 will prove to have been slightly 
less than even that of 1952. Since 1948, the total Canadian market for wool- 
cloth has fallen by 16 million yards, or approximately 35 per cent. Even if 
the demand in 1948 be regarded as abnormal, and that of 1950, as suggested by 
the industry, be taken as a basis for comparison with the present market, the 
decline is still substantial—10 million yards, or about 26 per cent. <A drop of 
this magnitude in its market in a short period must surely have serious effects 
on any industry, and when that industry has been accustomed to supplying 
about 68 per cent of the domestic market, as the Canadian wool-cloth industry 
had between 1946 and 1949, the consequences cannot be regarded as other than 
severe. It is the opinion of the Board that this decline in the demand for cloth 
containing wool has been perhaps the most important single factor contributing 
to the present state of the wool-cloth industry. 

As has been shown earlier in this Report, the demand for the various types 
of wool fabric did not fall in the same proportion or at the same rate. The 
demand for woollen cloth fell more gradually than that for worsted fabrics, and by 
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1952 (the lowest reported point) was about 14 million yards, or 42 per cent, below 
the 1948 peak. In 1953, in spite of an increase in that year, demand was still 
36 per cent lower than in 1948 and 9 per cent lower than in 1950. It will probably 
have reached a new post-war low in 1954. Statistics indicate that most of the 
blended fabrics, apart from those made by the synthetic industry, are now being 
made by the woollen section of the wool-cloth industry and if the demand for 
these fabries (see Appendix E, Table IV) be added to that for all woollen cloth, 
the total demand in 1953 was approximately 25 per cent below that of 1948 and 
9 per cent lower than in 1950. 

The demand for worsted cloth was fairly steady until 1950. It dropped 
sharply by 4 million yards, or 35 per cent, between 1950 and 1952. In 1953, 
demand returned to the high level of post-war years, though present indications 
are that it may have fallen again in 1954. These movements suggest that the 
woollen mills of the Canadian wool-cloth industry probably have suffered more 
than the worsted mills from the downward trend of the total market in recent 
years; also, that other factors may have been of more consequence in causing 
the difficulties of worsted manufacturers. 


2. Competition from Synthetic Fabrics: 

Some of those opposing the application of the wool-cloth industry stressed 
the importance of the effect on wool-cloth mills of the development by the 
domestic synthetic industry of certain fabrics which are replacing wool-cloth. 
The National Council of Clothing Manufacturers of Canada, representing the 
men’s clothing industry emphasized, in particular, this factor as a cause of the 
wool-cloth industry’s present distress, contending that ‘‘synthetic fabrics, 
especially those of the ‘wool-type’, constitute the real ‘threat’ to the wool-cloth 
industry, and (that) the apparent drop in consumption of Canadian woollens 
can be partly explained by the upward surge in the production and the use of 
synthetic suitings and gabardines produced in Canada and the United States 
by rayon mills’. (Hvidence, Vol. 5, p. 19385). While admitting that, in certain 
areas, fabrics made of pure synthetic fibres have replaced wool-cloths, the 
Canadian wool-cloth industry maintained that the invasion of these fabrics 
into the wool-cloth field has not been significant, and that in some areas synthetics 
had to a large extent added to the total demand for all fabrics. 

It is not possible from the statistics available to measure accurately the 
extent to which synthetic fabrics have replaced wool fabrics. Nor is it possible 
for the Board, from the evidence received, to judge the general effect of this 
substitution on the wool-cloth industry. But three observations can be made 
on developments to date: 

(a) ‘The competition of some synthetic fabrics has already impinged 
severely on certain sections of the wool-cloth industry, though more generally 
on the woollen than on the worsted section. Makers of heavy woollen cloths 
are facing the competition of synthetic windbreakers, snow suits, station- 
waggon coats and some sportswear. Woollen automobile upholstery has been 
replaced by synthetics. Manufacturers of light woollen dress materials are 
meeting competition from acetate and other synthetic fabrics. In the worsted 
field, competition appears to be limited chiefly to the cheap suits and pants 
trade (See Appendix E, Table XX). Wholly synthetic fabrics do not appear 
to have had much impact on the men’s fine-suit or jacket trade. There are, 
however, indications that tropical worsteds are meeting competition from some 
of the newer fibres. As most of the tropical worsteds used in Canada are 
imported cloths, this competition may not have a serious effect on the Canadian 
industry. 

(b) When prices of wool rose in 1950, Canadian mills increased their pro- 
duction of blended cloths, using synthetic fibres with wool. Mills attempted to 
produce cloths which would be cheaper than the more expensive wool cloths. 
These relatively cheaper cloths may have gained a firm hold on the market, 
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which, with the recent introduction of fibres particularly suitable for blending, 
may be further expanded. Some mills may have been slow in developing 
acceptable blends, but it may well be that other manufacturers are challenging 
the competition from wholly synthetic cloths, the added qualities of wool off- 
setting any disparity in price. Domestic wool-cloth mills seem to have little 
competition from imports in this field, but meet instead quite keen competition 
from the Canadian synthetic industry. 

(c) The development of synthetic fabrics which can replace wool fabrics 
undoubtedly has made the demand for wool-cloth much more elastic. In earlier 
years, consumers, when prices rose, tended to wear their clothes longer. Now 
the synthetic industry offers them substitutes which not only resemble wool 
but which often are cheaper than wool. 

The events of 1950-52 illustrate this elasticity in demand. According to 
official estimates, personal income increased from $13-4 billion in 1950 to $17-1 
billion in 1952, about 28%; Canadians spent in 1952, $1-82 billion on clothing 
and personal furnishings as against $1-57 billion in 1950, an increase of 16%. 
As clothing prices had risen about 12% in these years, consumers on the whole, 
apparently bought slightly more clothes in 1952 than in 1950. Prices of wool 
clothing, however, had risen considerably more in those years than clothing 
prices in general and the output of wool clothing fell, while that of most other 
clothing increased. Thus it would seem that consumers bought more clothes 
made of fabrics other than wool. That is to say: in spite of higher incomes, 
consumers resisted the relatively high-priced wool clothes and turned to clothing 
made from cheaper fabrics. 

The wool-cloth industry in its representations to the Board pointed out 
that ‘‘there is nothing new in inter-fibre competition in the textile industry. 
For many years, wool, cotton, silk and other fibres were constantly competing, 
and displacing each other in various fields’. (Evidence Vol. 9, page 32). While 
this is true, we suggest that, since some modern synthetic cloths closely resemble 
wool-cloth, the competition they are providing may prove to be much more 
severe than that of natural fibres. As new fibres and new blends of fibres are 
developed, there is little doubt that the demand for wool-cloth will become even 
more sensitive to price changes. This may have even more restrictive effects 
on the raw wool producer than on the wool-cloth manufacturer, but it surely 
indicates that in future, if wool prices rise to the extent that wool-cloth tends to 
become too dear relative to other cloths, andespecially tosynthetics, manufacturers 
will face increasing difficulty in holding their market for wool-cloth. Wool prices 
like those of all natural fibres are more subject to fluctuations than man-made 
fibres. Since 1949-50, when the synthetic industry began to produce large 
quantities of cloth, prices of these cloths have shown a much greater stability 
than wool prices, and since 1951 a definite downward movement. (See Appendix 
E, Table XVII). In the opinion of clothiers, this stability of prices gives a 
decided advantage to synthetic fabrics as compared with wool fabrics. More- 
over, as a result of these differences in price movements the relative price factor 
will be constantly changing, thereby making it more difficult for wool-cloth 
manufacturers, Canadian or foreign, to estimate future demand for their cloth. 


3. Expansion in Production Facilitiss in Relation to the Market: 


In the late thirties, the market for wool-cloth, by and large, was not such 
as would have induced manufacturers to make large outlays on capital equipment. 
During most of the war years, it was practically impossible to buy new textile 
machinery, and most wool-cloth mills carried out a very heavy wartime produc- 
tion program with equipment which was fairly old. Consequently, at the end 
of the war, even though the main textile machines are extremely durable, much 
of the equipment in those mills must have been in need of replacement. When 
consumers, in the immediate post-war years, showed a willingness to buy all 
the cloth mills could produce, manufacturers were, without doubt, optimistic 
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about future market developments, and used some of the reserves they had 
accumulated during the war years to re-equip and, in some cases, to expand 
their plants. At this time new textile machinery appeared on the market, 
and some which permitted substantial reduction in labour costs was particularly 
appealing to Canadian manufacturers. ; 

As we have already seen, worsted manufacturers in these years had a 
special problem—that of securing adequate supplies of worsted yarns from the 
United Kingdom. Consequently, most of them installed their own spinning 
equipment. 

As a result of all these factors, wool-cloth manufacturers spent, from 1946 
to 1949, $3-25 million on construction of new plant and $10 million on equipment, 
and a further $8-6 million on repairs and maintenance. From 1950 to the end of 
1953, largely because of the Korean war, total capital expenditure was approxi- 
mately $6-3 million; this, along with $6-4 million on repairs and maintenance, 
made a total of nearly $20 million on capital outlay and $15 million on main- 
tenance of plant and equipment, between the end of World War II and 1953. 
(See Appendix E, Table X1). 

This outlay of nearly $35 million on plant and maintenance has meant that 
some mills have been well equipped, and without undue strain on their finances. 
However, there are indications that capital expenditures by other manufacturers 
have not brought them the increase in returns from sales which they obviously 
anticipated when putting in new machinery. In those instances where this new 
equipment has not been used to capacity, the additional carrying charges have 
lessened the ability of these companies to compete successfully for business. 

From the information available regarding equipment of mills and the types 
of cloth produced in recent years, it is not possible to judge accurately the 
capacity of the industry in relation to the market, but the fact that in 1947 
the industry sold more than 30 million yards of cloth, while in recent years 
it has been able to sell only about 21-5 million yards per year (1951-53 average), 
suggests that the industry, at present, must have considerable surplus capacity. 

In the weaving sheds of these mills there are at present about 400 looms 
fewer than in 1947, but this reduction seems to have brought little change in 
weaving capacity. So far as loomage is concerned, most wool-cloth manufac- 
turers when re-equipping their mills, replaced manual with automatic looms, 
rather than increasing the number of looms, so that by 1952, 73 per cent of the 
looms for cloth were automatic as compared with 39 per cent at the end of the 
war. (See Appendix H, Table XIII). This change, because of the higher speed 
of modern looms, has probably offset the reduction in the number of looms. 
According to evidence submitted by the industry, the average speed of looms in 
1953 was about 15 per cent higher than in 1939. But the resulting potential 
yardage has been reduced by the continuing demand for finer cloths, which is 
resulting in a continually rising number of picks to the inch. As a result, the 
industry estimated that it could now weave about 10 per cent more cloth of 
finer quality than in 1939. 

. But while there has probably been little change in weaving capacity in the 
industry itself, the total capacity to produce cloth containing wool has been 
increased by the entry of the synthetic industry into this field. From 1950-1952 
this latter industry made almost 10 per cent of the total Canadian production 
of wool-cloth, and the appearance of this production in a shrinking market, 
quite apart from wholly synthetic cloths, has, doubtless, caused looms in wool- 
cloth mills to remain idle. 

In woollen mills, while the number of spindles decreased by about 16,000 
between 1947 and 1952, we cannot estimate the degree to which this reduction 
in spindles may have been offset by increase in the speed of the remaining 
spindles. Worsted spindles show an increase of 14,000 in the same period. As 
explained earlier, worsted mills in 1946-7 found it necessary to install their own 
spinning equipment. In their representations to the Board, the National 
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Council of Clothing Manufacturers (Evidence Vol. 5, p. 1520) stated that, 
by the end of the war, Canada was producing 75 per cent of her needs of worsted 
yarns for cloth. It should be noted that this production was only achieved by 
the rigid wartime controls which allocated most of the worsted yarn production 
of the yarn industry to the cloth industry, and which limited the counts and 
colours of worsted yarns. Before the war, the wool-cloth industry imported 
about half of its supply of yarn. The worsted yarns spun in the yarn industry 
were mostly sold for hand knitting and to the machine knitting industry. After 
controls were lifted, the yarn industry returned to supplying the knitting in- 
dustry and the cloth industry became dependent on imported sources for a 
large portion of its supply. It is estimated that about 85 per cent of total 
requirements of worsted yarns are now produced in Canada. 

This introduction of spindles meant that most of the worsted mills became 
vertical units in contrast with the British worsted mills which are mostly organ- 
ized horizontally. The Board has no way of judging whether or not the worsted 
industry installed too many spindles in post-war years, but there is no doubt 
that the ability to produce most of their requirements of yarn has given worsted 
mills a greater flexibility to meet the rapidly changing market demands. The 
men’s clothing industry contended, in its representations to the Board, that the 
war expansion of the wool-cloth industry has left that industry ‘‘with an un- 
precedented capacity but which has not yet been adapted to produce enough of 
the types of cloth, namely, fine worsteds, now required by the wool clothing 
industry to satisfy consumer demand.” (Evidence Vol. 5, p. 1517). According 
to evidence given by the clothiers, the larger volume of men’s suits was made to 
sell at prices between $60 and $90, made from cloth costing between $4.00 and 
$5.00 per yard; further, that only a small proportion of Canadian-made cloth 
sells for more than $4.25 per yard. It may be significant that some worsted 
manufacturers who have concentrated their production on finer worsteds appear 
to have maintained a fairly steady volume of sales in recent years—but even 
these manufacturers now report difficulty in meeting landed prices of British 
fabrics. 


4, Styling and Merchandising Policy of the Industry: 

In their brief to the Board, representatives of the men’s clothing trade 
levelled a great deal of criticism at the wool-cloth industry, contending that, 
with few exceptions, manufacturers in recent years have not changed styles 
rapidly enough to meet changes in demand. ‘The post-Korean years were, as 
one clothier expressed it, ‘‘very hectic and dislocating years’, (Evidence Vol. 
5, p. 1681); since that time, the wool-cloth market, probably on account of the 
increasing challenge of the synthetic market, has become increasingly sensitive 
to changes in style as well as to changes in price. 

When wool clothing became too dear, relative to other clothing, in 1950-51, 
consumers reduced their purchases of wool clothes, particularly of men’s clothing. 
To quote again from the same evidence: ‘‘we (the clothiers) did not read the 
market right at all; we neither read it for prices, nor for patterns nor for colours; 
changes moved too fast for us and we therefore had a lot of the wrong kind of 
stuff in stock.’”’ (ibid) When British salesmen, in the spring of 1952, offered 
a “pepped-up”’ range of cloths in new colours and designs, at the lowest price 
since 1949, clothiers thought they had found one means of reviving consumers’ 
interest in wool clothes, and they ordered heavily. No doubt, some Canadian 
wool-cloth manufacturers became more quickly aware of this sudden change 
in style than others. On the other hand, some woollen mills were heavily 
engaged in production of military cloths, and perhaps were not in close contact 
with latest developments in civilian demand. It is not improbable that some, 
having become accustomed to post-war prosperity, had regarded these develop- 
ments as temporary disturbances in the market and had not yet realized how 
highly competitive that market had become. Whatever the position may have 
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been at that time, it would certainly be surprising if events of subsequent years 
have not impressed on Canadian manufacturers the importance of producing 
the kinds of fabric demanded by the clothing trade. Indeed, from the evidence 
of individual clothiers at the hearings, the Board would judge that there has 
already been considerable improvement in the quality and style of many lines 
of Canadian production. ' 

The merchandising policy of the industry also came in for considerable 
eriticism—and here, clothiers were joined by consumers. In its brief, the Cana- 
dian Association of Consumers contended that the wool-cloth industry could 
have done much in the prosperous post-war years to make Canadian consumers 
aware of the quality and good value of Canadian wool goods. ‘Because the need 
of doing this, so as to survive, was not immediately present, the industry failed 
to make the promotional campaign . . . Canadian consumers would be more 
interested in buying Canada woollens . . . if they were in a better position to 
know they were buying Canadian products, and if acceptance of our national 
products had been built up as carefully in the public mind as acceptance of 
foreign woollen products.’”’ (Evidence Vol. 6, p. 1913). Consumers urged the 
wool industry to create prestige for its products through informative promotion, 
and particularly through informative labelling on materials and garments. 
Absence of such labels, it was stated, enables retailers to represent Canadian 
fabrics as “imported’’, which not only deceives consumers but actually strength- 
ens their acceptance of imported goods. This misrepresentation by clothiers 
of Canadian fabrics as imported does not appear to be uncommon, particularly 
as regards the better-quality cloths. So long as certain Canadian manufacturers 
are willing to allow this practice to continue, they cannot expect to build up a 
high consumer acceptance for their fabrics as ‘“‘Canadian’’. 

Better labelling of blended cloths was also urged by consumers and by 
manufacturers of both cloth and clothing. In view of the large quantities of 
these cloths now sold in Canada, more information as to their fibre content 
should be made available, so that consumers may within reason identify what 
they are buying. 

In general, it would seem that, until 1951, merchandising problems were 
minor ones for wool-cloth manufacturers. There is little doubt, however, that 
the keen competition from the synthetic industry and from the foreign exporter 
of wool-cloth in recent years has made the Canadian manufacturer realize that 
he now must ally quality production with an active sales policy if he is to hold 
his market. 


5. Competition from British Wool Fabrics: 


In its final submission to the Board, the wool-cloth industry maintained 
that ‘due to price competition from the United Kingdom industry . . . its con- 
tinued existence is in jeopardy”. (Evidence Vol. 9, p. 5.) 

Before examining the effects of competition from British wool-cloth on the 
Canadian industry, some general observations on the British and the Canadian 
industry and their products may be of interest: 

It is, perhaps, not generally realized that the British wool-textile industry 
is about twelve times larger than the Canadian. In 1953, the United Kingdom 
industry produced about 275 million yards of wool-cloth, while Canadian pro- 
duction was only about 22 million yards; and, although available statistics do 
not permit accurate comparison, employment in the two industries shows about 
the same relationship. Most of the British production is sold on the home 
market; normally, only between 25 and 30 per cent is exported to other countries. 
For many years, Canada has been the United Kingdom’s most important single 
market for these exports, though, in 1952, the United Kingdom sold more wool- 
cloth to the United States than to Canada. In 1951, Canada bought 14 per 
cent of all British wool-cloth exports; by 1953, this had increased to 22 per cent, 
which was about 5 per cent of total British production in that year. The magni- 
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tude of the British industry and the fact that its yarns and cloths are sold in 
many different countries has led to a high degree of specialization—some individ- 
ual firms concentrating on a few counts of yarn or on a few lines of cloth. As 
one would expect, this specialization, combined with the traditional skills of the 
British textile workers, and a ready source of supply of wool waste (almost — 
non-existent in Canada), tends to produce a high grade product and to permit 
economical production. 

Canadian wool-cloth mills, in contrast with those in the United Kingdom, 
are much more widely scattered, though most are in South Western Ontario, 
the Ottawa Valley, the Eastern Townships and the area south of Montreal. In 
England, more than 90 per cent of the worsted section and two-thirds of the 
woollen section of the industry are located in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
British worsted mills are for the most part organized on a horizontal basis: that 
is, the manufacture of tops or yarns or cloths is as a general rule undertaken by 
individual and separate firms. Because of the concentration of the industry in 
a small area, this type of organization gives worsted weavers a high degree of 
flexibility in their production. In contrast, worsted mills in Canada are much 
more vertically organized. In Canada, most mills undertake at least two opera- 
tions, i.e.—spinning most of their own yarns as well as weaving the cloth; in 
some cases, dyeing the tops and also dyeing and finishing the cloth. Many of 
these mills are, of course, now more flexible than they were when a much larger 
proportion of the total requirement of yarns had to be imported from England. 


British and Canadian wool-cloths: 


While the Canadian wool-cloth industry attempts to compete with the 
British in almost the whole range of cloths sold on the Canadian market, there 
are certain special lines which the Canadian industry does not make. These are 
chiefly for the so-called “carriage trade’’—e.g., some fine Huddersfield worsteds 
woven in a super-80’s yarn, some Scottish overcoatings, and special tweeds, such 
as Harris tweeds, whose value largely depends on the fact that they are tradi- 
tional cloths made in limited areas of the United Kingdom. 

From the evidence given by representatives of the men’s fine-clothing 
industry, who purchase and fabricate most of the worsteds and some of the 
woollens used in this country, it would appear that the quality of most Canadian 
wool-cloths, and particularly of worsteds, has shown a great improvement in 
recent years, and that, by and large, these cloths are now more comparable with 
British cloths than in pre-war years. This is substantiated by the general 
pattern of buying which these Canadian clothiers, judging from their evidence, 
seem to have followed in recent years. Apart from a small segment of the trade 
which traditionally buys most of its requirements of cloth from British mills, 
clothiers, when the outlook has been uncertain, have tended to stay ‘“‘close to 
the market’’—that is, to buy more from Canadian mills, whose deliveries have 
usually been shorter and from which they could order small quantities followed 
if necessary, by re-orders. Even if there has been a disparity in price in favour 
of the imported cloth, clothiers, when uncertain, appear to have preferred to 
play safe. On the other hand, when the outlook has been fairly optimistic, 
clothiers seem to have turned more of their purchases to British exporters. 
This general pattern has been, of course, modified from time to time, by various 
factors. When the market has favoured fancy cloths, as in 1953, clothiers have 
been attracted to the British mills, which offer a greater variety of designs, 
colours and fabrics. At such a time, British sources have a further advantage 
for Canadian clothiers: In a “fancy” market, exclusiveness is an important 
factor, and because they sell their cloths in many different markets, British 
exporters can give to the purchaser exclusive rights to a fancy cloth even for a 
small order, whereas the Canadian mill, with its limited market, can do this 
only for large orders. When the market leans to ‘‘plains’’, as has more recently 
been the case, this exclusiveness is of less importance. 
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Clothiers claimed that yet another factor limiting the movement of their 
purchases is the fact’ that Canadian manufacturers do not make sufficient fine 
worsteds; that, for cloths valued at more than $4.25 per yard (August, 1954, 
prices) clothiers must buy in the United Kingdom. Such cloths, however, are 
a small proportion of the market; representatives of the cloth industry estimated 
that only about 30 per cent of worsteds from the United Kingdom sold at prices 
higher than $4.25, and that only a small proportion of Canadian cloths falls into 
that category. The bulk of worsteds sold on this market, in 1953-54, ranged in 
price between $3.25 and $4.25 per yard, with British and Canadian cloths most 
keenly competing in the range between $3.75 and $4.10 per yard. Below $3.75, 
domestic cloths predominated; over $4.10, the supply was largely British. 


British and Canadian Competition: 
The following table recapitulates the changes in supply in the wool-cloth 
market, as already shown in PART I: 


Apparent Canadian Market for Wool Cloth 
Million yards 


Cumulative Imports Cumulative Cumulative 
Increase or from Increase or Increase or 
Canadian Decrease United Decrease Total Decrease 
Year Production Since 1948 Kingdom Since 1948 Supply Since 1948 
29-4 — 10-7 —_ 40-6 —_ 
30-6 — 10-3 — 43-8 —- 
30-0 _— 16-1 — 47-5 -- 
29-3 —-7 13-5 —2-6 44-0 —3°5 
27-9 —2-1 12-2 —3:-9 41-0 —6:5 
24-1 —5-9 11-0 —5-1 36-5 —11-0 
18-8 —11-2 11-7 —4-4 31-2 —16:3 
21-6 —8-4 15-4 —1-0 37-7 —9-8 
OBA (OSG ee cct 18-5 —11:5 11:5 —4-6 31-0 —16-5 


The total decline in the market from 1948 to 1954 is estimated to have 
been about 16 million yards, with Canadian production falling by 11-5 million 
yards and British imports by 4-6 million yards. Statistics of the supplies of 
worsteds, woollens, and blends (separately) for 1954 are not yet available. By 
the end of 1953, the consumption of woollen cloth had fallen by 10 million yards; 
of that, Canadian-made cloth declined by 7-7 million yards and British imports 
by 2-6 million yards. (See Appendix E—Table III.) Supplies from other 
countries increased slightly in these years. 

Although more worsteds were sold in 1953 than in 1948, Canadian produc- 
tion in the former year was about half a million yards less than in the latter. 
The supply of British worsteds, however, had risen by 1-3 million yards, so that 
British exporters supplied 52 per cent of the worsted market in 1953, as compared 
with 42 per cent in 1948. In these years, the supply of worsteds from other 
countries had dropped by half a million yards; hence, British gains had not all 
been at the expense of Canadian producers. (See Appendix E—Table II.) 

In the same years, British exporters increased their sales of blends by about 
700,000 yards, supplying 33 per cent of the market in 1953. A large proportion 
of these mixtures was, probably, of wool and cotton. Canadian production of 
these mixtures decreased by over a million yards, although, due to the increase’ 
in blends of wool and other fibres, total Canadian production of blends increased 
by 960,000 yards. (See Appendix E—Table IV.) 

These statistics indicate that, between 1948 and 1953, in all sections of the 
market, British exporters have gained ground: only to a small extent (7 per cent) 
in blends, slightly more in woollens (10 per cent), and most of all in all wool 
worsteds (23 per cent). This analysis suggests that British competition has been 
less severe in woollens than in worsteds, and it confirms the Board’s deduction 
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that much of the present difficulties of woollen manufacturers has been due to 
the shrinkage in demand for woollen cloths. Manufacturers report that the 
severest competition in this field comes in cheap woollens, in wool and cotton 
mixtures, and in very fine woollens (only the last of these cloths is affected by 
the 50 cent maximum). In the medium-priced range of woollens, Canadian 
manufacturers appear confident that, through better styling, they can hold their 
own in the market. According to some of these manufacturers, British manu- 
facturers of cheap woollens and woollen-mixtures have a decided advantage over 
Canadian in the wide range of rags and cuttings which are available in England 
from both the home and continental markets. Often, too, British machinery is 
more suitable for manipulating these materials. These two factors, together with 
lower British wage rates, make it difficult for Canadians to meet their competi- 
tion in this field. 


We turn now to examine some of the reasons why, in the opinion of Cana- 
dian manufacturers, it is difficult for them to meet British competition: 


1. Reduction in the Tariff on British Fabrics: 

In their first submission to the Board, the Canadian wool-cloth manufac- 
turers stated that their industry is in jeopardy, and that ‘the major cause of 
the damage to the Canadian industry is the progressive effective reduction in 
the tariff on British fabrics to the point where it is totally inadequate to bridge 
the widened gap between British and Canadian costs”. (Evidence, Vol. I, p. 65.) 
The following table shows the fluctuations in the effective rate of duty on British 
fabrics entering Canada under Tariff Item 554b: 


British Preferential Tariff—Item 554b—Actual Duty as Percentage of Value for Duty 


Total Worsteds 
Imports Flannels Overcoatings Tweeds and Serges 
% % % % % 
1983... cree eee 39-2 46-2 41-8 41-6 37-4 
LOST co cece ee eee 28-6 32-4 29-3 30-9 27-9 
18-6 19-4 21-0 21-9 18-1 
17-3 17-8 18-9 20-6 16:7 
14-7 15:8 17-8 19-4 13-9 
13-5 16-8 16-9 19-2 12-7 
15-4 17-5 20-1 20-8 14:5 
12-0 14:8 14-1 15-9 11-4 
14-3 18-7 18-5 19-4 13-4 
14-9 18-1 17-9 19-6 14-0 
1954) (110m@sh)ien.cer » 14-4 17-0 17-5 18-8 13-4 


(preliminary) 


The present operative British Preferential rate on imports entering under 
item 554b (20% plus 12 cents per pound with a maximum duty of 50 cents per 
pound, less a direct-shipment discount of 10%) was set in 1948 under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In that year, the effective rate was 14-7 per 
cent, indicating that the 50 cent maximum had become the governing rate on a 
large proportion of imports of British wool-cloth—in effect, a specific duty. 

It is significant that the effective average rate of duty in 1954 was virtually 
the same as in 1948. The rate on each type of cloth fell to its lowest point in 
1951, when prices of imported cloths were at their peak (see Appendix H— 
Table XVIII). Since that time prices of these cloths have fallen and effective 
rates have risen. In other words, the comparative stability of the effective rate 
of duty since 1948 indicates that such average effective rate, per se, cannot 
seriously be considered a cause of the present difficulties of the industry. It 
should, however, be noted that the effective rate of duty on worsteds, which 
cloths are meeting the strongest British competition, is lower than that on other 
cloths. 
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2. Canadian and British Costs and Prices: 

The fact that the effective rate of duty, per se, cannot be considered a cause 
of the industry’s present malaise, does not mean that the changed relationship 
since 1948 in the cost of production of Canadian and British manufactures has 
not made it more difficult for Canadian producers to meet British competition. 
The Board has not had the time nor the opportunity to make a detailed compari- 
son of relative costs of the two industries, but available statistics show some of 
the changes which have occurred in conversion costs. The price of the raw 
material is determined on the world market; hence, by and large, the cost to the 
two industries is the same. 

In its investigation in 1935, the Tariff Board concluded that the principal 
reason why production costs of wool textiles were higher in Canada than in 
Great Britain was the difference in the money costs of labour. At that time, 
the Board estimated the cost of labour in Canada in woollen manufacturing was 
greater than that in Great Britain by between 55 and 60 per cent; in worsted 
manufacturing (not including combing and spinning), by between 66 and 75 per 
cent; and in worsted spinning, by between 76 and 78 per cent. Wages are the 
most important item of a wool-cloth manufacturer’s conversion costs. According 
to the United Kingdom Working Party Report on Wool (1947), wages in woollen 
manufacturing are about 57 per cent of total conversion costs and in worsted 
manufacturing (excluding finishing) about 54 per cent. 

The following table shows the changes in the average hourly earnings of 
British and Canadian wool textile workers since 1935: 


Average Hourly Earnings 


United Kingdom Canada 

Index Index 

pence 1949 = 100 cents 1949 = 100 
SO hs ene i, een er 9-3 33 29-7 38 
SENS, Ah ds oc eee St Re ee 26-0 92 71-8 91 
MR Ch eee ena. cE ete eR 28-4 100 79-2 100 
Aven tie eescie ses ete, cia en ee or 29-4 102 82-4 104 
Bae bee Aen rect mee en Rigen ane reg WE 32-4 114 91-1 115 
nas fesse es snnns vad ceaetcttvseca tet ere tarees res tte tests an 33-3 TZ: 99-9 126 
Ds cde vk coal TEE Me en eae 35-4 125 102-1 129 
Pert Lie ben ne ae 36-7 129 104-3 132 


_ Since 1935, earnings of wool textile workers in the United Kingdom have 
risen by 295 per cent, and those in Canada by 251 per cent. Most of this increase 
had taken place before 1949, by which date British earnings were 205 per cent 
above the pre-war level, and Canadian, 167 per cent. Since 1949, Canadian 
earnings have risen by 32 per cent, compared with 29 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. As British earnings have of late risen more than Canadian earnings, 
the difference in money costs of labour may be somewhat less now than in 1935, 
though Canadian costs are still probably about 50 per cent higher than those of 
British manufacturers. This fact—that the main item in their conversion costs 
is some 50 per cent higher than that of their British competitor—gives some 
indication of the difficulty which Canadian manufacturers must overcome to 
meet British competition. The more rapid increase in Canadian wages between 
1948 and 1952, has again widened slightly the disparity in costs. This has put: 
Canadian manufacturers again at a greater disadvantage, and has contributed 
to their difficulties in meeting British competition since 1952. Since that date, 
the British wage index has been rising faster than the Canadian. epresenta- 
tives of the Canadian industry suggested that through increasing use of labour- 
saving machines, higher work loads and more efficient operations, they have 
been able to reduce their labour costs to offset, in part, the higher price which 
they pay for labour, but it is not possible to estimate how much they may have 
achieved in this respect. 
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Two additional factors, however, have probably inereased the disparity 
between British and Canadian labour costs. Manufacturers must now make 
finer cloths than in pre-war years; indeed, finer than in the immediate post-war 
years. As finer cloths mean more labour, labour costs may well have become a 
higher proportion of total conversion costs, adding to the disadvantage of Cana- 
dian producers. This affects.both woollen and worsted manufacturers, but the 
demand for finer cloths is, perhaps, greater in the worsted section. 

Worsted manufacturers’ ability to meet British costs has also probably 
been decreased by the installation of their own spinning plants. Granted, mills 
needed this equipment, but in this operation the cost of labour is probably more 
than 40 per cent of the conversion cost of spinning yarn which, in turn, is about. 
35 per cent of the conversion cost of worsted cloth. Taking all these factors: 
into consideration—the changes in wage rates, increasing efficiency and increas-. 
ing use of machines, production of finer cloths, and the introduction of the 
spinning process—the fact remains, that labour costs of the Canadian industry 
are substantially higher than those of the United Kingdom manufacturer. 

The Canadian industry has claimed that devaluation of sterling has lessened 
its ability to meet British prices of wool-cloth. In the period immediately prior 
to devaluation (September, 1949), after much of the reorganization of her export 
industries had been completed, Great Britain, on account of her rising costs, 
experienced difficulty in selling some of her goods in world markets. Wool-cloth 
exports to Canada, which had shown their first post-war increase in 1948, fell 
again in 1949. By that time, the British wool textile industry was substantially 
back to the pre-war level, but prices of wool-cloth imported into Canada in 1949 
were higher than in 1948, while prices of Canadian cloths were slightly lower. 

The movements in domestic prices of Canadian and British cloths, in their 
respective markets, and of the unit values of cloths imported into Canada, are 
shown in the following table: 


Worsteds and Serges 


Canadian Imported United Kingdom 
Cloths (1) Cloths (2) Domestic Prices (3) 
12): oe ey eee ee ey es ten 100 100 100 
19502 March ties. ih. eee er 94-2 85-9 120-4 
Septem bers axtee bei reves et beer ee |). 118-6 85-9 176°3 
TOS R= Marl. cc. erent ee te eee eet ee 170-8 101-0 246-1 
Septemiber.. fen ee itt coe 125-9 119-0 153-9 
1952] Mar Ohi ncoks ees ee eect oa 105-8 126-6 118-4 
Septem ber: -s oss. eck ee ee ners 99-9 80-4 127-0 
1:9532=Marcliys) ete cask tcp eeee ret ses 102-6 88-8 139-5. 
Septem bert ke cies. artes einen rentee 104-9 90-9 140-1 
1.954—Miea re hin 28, tice. eee eee 102-6 101-0 134-9 
September 232th an Grea ees, 100-8 90-4 131-6 


Sourcss: 
(1) Domestic cloths, wholesale prices—Dominion Bureau of Statistics Index. 
(2) Unit values of worsteds and serges imported under item 3288, mostly British cloths—Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Index. 
(3) United Kingdom domestic merino serge, wholesale prices—Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee: Woollen and Worsted Trades’ Federation (U.K.). 


Nore: In reading the Table, prices of imported cloths should be compared with Canadian domestic 
prices of the previous six months, to allow for delay in delivery of British cloths after prices had been 
quoted. 


It is apparent from the above Table that, aside from the period representing 
the inflation in the prices of raw wool, the values at which Canadian mills have 
been forced to sell their production have varied little from those obtaining in 
1949. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that rising wage-rates and shrinking production 
have increased the unit cost of Canadian cloth during this period. Consequently, 
Canadian mills appear to be having difficulty in sustaining satisfactory 
operations. 


B: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CANADIAN ECONOMY OF IMPORTS 
OF WOOL FABRICS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


There are, it scarcely need be said, two aspects to the meaning of the word 
‘Implications’, as the latter has been used in the letter from the Minister of 
Finance: what may be termed an outward aspect, the effect upon the export 
trade; and the inward aspect, the effect upon two domestic interests, the com- 
peting Canadian industry and the Canadian consumer. 

The implications for the Canadian Wool-Cloth Industry have been discussed 
at length earlier in this Report. As for the consumer, the Report has referred 
repeatedly to the advantages that have accrued to him by way of the availability 
of a wide range of wool cloths, many of them of a type not produced in Canada; 
as regards price, his advantage is obvious, in that price is the gravamen of the 
‘ase presented by the Industry. 

The obvious implication for the Canadian export trade has been that these 
imports have earned dollars for the purchase of Canadian products. Tradi- 
tionally, wool fabrics have been regarded by the United Kingdom as its most 
important dollar earner in Canada. In recent years, these earnings have averaged 
about $33 million per annum or about 12 per cent of total earnings from sales of 

3ritish goods to Canada. ‘he importance of British wool fabric imports as an 
aid in maintaining exports at high levels was emphasized in representations 
received by the Board from a number of Canada’s leading export industries. 
These included exporters of wheat and other farm and agricultural products, 
lumber, plywood and other wood products, wood puip and canned fish. (See 
List, Appendix B.) 

Canada’s dependence on her export industries is indicated by the fact that, 
in 1953, the total value of goods sold to other countries amounted to just over 
$4 billion, an amount equal to about 22 per cent of her national income. The 
United Kingdom is the second largest buyer of these exports and, in that year, 
purchased about 16 per cent of the total. While the United Kingdom is a rela- 
tively important market for a wide variety of Canadian goods, for some it is an 
indispensable outlet. Canadian exporters stressed the fact that the ability of 
the United Kingdom to buy Canadian goods is directly related to its ability to 
sell in the Canadian market, and they urged that no action should be taken which 
would restrict the purchasing of British cloths by Canadians. 

While readily conceding in principle the importance to Canada of her export 
trade, the Canadian Wool-Cloth Industry expressed the opinion that a 
disproportionate amount of the dollar-earning value of imports from the 
United Kingdom was in the form of wool fabrics. 

Since Canada is one of the world’s chief trading nations, having a greater 
per capita trade than any other country, any factor which leads to an improve- 
ment in the trading position of the United Kingdom, the centre of the sterling 
area, has advantages for the Canadian economy. 


SUMMARY 


From the Board’s inquiry into the state of the Wool-Cloth Industry, the 
following salient facts have emerged: 


i 


The total demand in Canada for cloth containing wool has fallen drasti- 
cally since 1948. The effects of this decline in demand, per se, appear 
to have been more severe on the woollen than on the worsted section 
of the industry. 


Among the factors contributing to this shrinkage of the market 
have been: 


(a) the rise in wool prices, 1950-51, causing, later, inventory losses to 
the Industry and, by the same token, initiating consumer resistance 
to increasing prices of wool clothing; 


(b) the growing competition of the domestic synthetic industry, which 
competition seems to be impinging more on woollens than on 
worsteds; 

(c) the competition of consumer durable goods for consumers’ dollars, 
resulting in consumers spending a decreasing proportion of their 
income on clothes and personal furnishings. 


As a result of the fall in demand, the Canadian market for cloth con- 
taining wool has become increasingly competitive; moreover, in recent 
years, British competition has been exerting a strong influence on the 
level of prices for wool cloths. This influence appears to be stronger 
in the worsted section of the market. 


Rising wage costs and shrinking production have combined to increase 
the wnit cost of Canadian cloth in recent years. In spite of rising British 
costs this is still considerably higher than that of British exporters. 


The effective rate of duty on wool cloth has shown little variation since 
1948, and, per se, cannot be considered a cause of the wool-cloth indus- 
try’s present malaise. 


Three of the four facts above stated—the shrinkage in total demand, the 
downward trend of prices, and the rising costs of Canadian producers—when 
taken together, constitute the background to the picture that presented itself 
as the Board’s inquiry progressed. They help to explain two further and 
resultant facts: that employment has fallen, and that some sections of the 
Industry have been and still are in financial distress. Equally, however, they 
suggest at least that some mills which are responding to the challenging situation 
will continue to hold their own; and that, among those which appear unable to 
do so, further mortalities would seem inevitable. 


H. B. McKINNON, 
Eads DC 
W. W. BUCHANAN. 
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History of the Customs Tariff on Wool Fabrics 
entering Canada from the United Kingdom 


1867—An Act imposing Duties of Customs, with the Tariff of Duties payable under Rate of 


it, (Chap. 7): Duty 
This Act set the duty on non-enumerated goods (which included wool 
FABYICS) Bb. ccc cinccsesce st ANCL eee OT te, Sit DE ot beaenen all. 15% 


1870—An Act to amend the Acts respecting Customs and Inland Revenue; and to 
make certain provisions respecting Vessels navigating the Inland Waters of 
Canada above Montreal, (Chap. 9, Section 11): 
11. All the duties of Customs imposed by this Act, or by the Act herein first 
above cited, as amended by the preceding sections of this Act, shall be and 
are hereby increased by the addition of five per cent. thereto, that is to say, 
by adding to the amount of the duty which would be payable on any article or 
goods under the said Act and the foregoing sections of this Act, five per 
cent. of such amount, such increase and addition being made as well to any 
ad valorem duty, as to any specific duty payable on such articles or goods. 


Bysthis-Act the rate ton twoolfabrics: became.).i.1.0...0k ised lite estat, 15-75% 


1879—An Act to alter the Duties of Customs and Excise, (Chap. 15, Schedule A): 
Manufactures composed, wholly or in part, of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
alpaca, goat, or other like animals, viz.:—Shawls, blankets and flannels of 
every description; cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, over 
coatings, cloakings, felt cloth of every description, not elsewhere specified; 
horse-collar cloth, yarn, knitting yarn, fingering yarn, worsted yarn under 
number 30; knitted goods, viz.:—Shirts, drawers and hosiery of every 
CESCLIPTIO MIAME Neat eee tee Pe Pee eres tn Ail chcud. .eepe ds ouidh dam. sch twanchiacee cesta bireareey ces et: 20% 


and, per pound 7% cents 
1885—An Act to amend the several Acts relating to Duties of Customs and Excise, 
(Chap. 61, Section 2): 


This Act introduced a new item covering wool fabrics, n.o.p.: 
All fabrics composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 


goat or other like animals, not otherwise provided for..............ccccccccccsceeesseeeerees 223% 
1887—An Act to amend the Act respecting the Duties of Customs, (Chap. 39): 


Item 155 


All fabrics composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, 
goat, or other like animal, not otherwise provided for, on all such goods cost- 


INC ULENACEMUS Me Maven AM CMU COIS ste enema ee cer nee re ec a ns me ee 8 gee 224% 
Item 156 

Costing’ oVer ten and ‘under fourteen’ dente: M.A l 25% 
Item 157 

Costing fourteen! centsramdovyer..cstueeiveee cee ercs ceca besser cench ls deedearseees Madea 273% 


1890—An Act to amend the Acts respecting the Duties of Customs, (Chap. 20): 


Item 209 


Manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 

alpaca, goat, or other like animals, viz.:—Blankets and flannels of every 

description; cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, over coatings, 

felt cloth of every description, n.e.s.; horse-collar cloth; yarn, knitting yarn, 

fingering yarn, worsted yarn, knitted goods, viz.:—shirts and drawers, and 

HOSIGHY.# IC. Sete meER uccte eRe RI ate, PAAR: een mT es Crete AS 20% 
and, per pound 10 cents 
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1894—An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts respecting the Duties of Customs, Rate of 


(Chap. 38): Duty 
Item 439 

Fabrics and manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 

hair of the alpaca, goat or other like animal, .€.8.......0...:::.:sssesessereeeeeseeees 30% 


(This referred to Nos. 155, 156 and 157 in the Act of 1887—see above) 


Item 440 
Manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
alpaca, goat or other like animal, viz.:—blankets and flannels of every 
description, cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, over coatings, 
RAPLCEEO LTH CLO UE Th OLB onc clecazcey sheet ctrv tls laure vem neva ede eat Me ames hd acntinabater oiet ate 25% 
and, per pound 5 cents 
(This referred to No. 209 in Act of 1890—see above) 


1897—An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts respecting the Duties of Customs, 
(Chap. 16): 
The above Nos. 439 and 440 were repealed and the following item 
introduced: 


Item 394 
Fabrics, manufactures, wearing apparel and ready-made clothing, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat or other like 
animal, n.e.s.: blankets, bed-comforters, or counterpanes, flannels, cloths, 
doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, overcoatings and felt cloth, n.e.s....... 385% 


The following Section 17 of this Act introduced the British Preferential 
Tariff: 


17. When the customs tariff of any country admits the products of Canada 
on terms which, on the whole, are as favourable to Canada as the terms of the 
reciprocal tariff herein referred to are to the countries to which it may apply, 
articles which are the growth, produce, or manufacture of such country, 
when imported direct therefrom, may then be entered for duty, or taken 
out of warehouse for consumption in Canada, at the reduced rates of duty 
provided in the reciprocal tariff set forth in schedule D to this Act. 


2. Any question arising as to the countries entitled to the benefits of the 
reciprocal tariff shall be decided by the Controller of Customs, subject to 
the authority of the Governor in Council. 


3. The Governor in Council may extend the benefits of the reciprocal 
tariff to any country entitled thereto by virtue of a treaty with Her Majesty. 


4. The Controller of Customs may make such regulations as are necessary 
for carrying out the intention of this scection. 


By Schedule D of this Act, the British Preferential Rate was fixed: 
On and after the twenty-third of April, 1897, until the thirtieth day of 
June, 1898, inclusive, the reduction shall in every case be one-eighth of the 
duty mentioned in schedule A, and the duty to be levied, collected and paid 
shall be seven-eighths of the duty mentioned in schedule A. 


As a result of this Act, the effective rate on British wool cloths was...... 303% 


On and after the first day of July, 1898, the reduction shall in every case 
be one-fourth of the duty mentioned in schedule A, and the duty to be levied, 
collected and paid shall be three-fourths of the duty mentioned in Schedule A. 


As a result of this Act, the effective rate on British wool cloths was........ 264% 


1900—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, 1897, (Chap. 15): 


By schedule D of this Act the British Preferential rate was again fixed: 
The reduction shall be one-third of the duty mentioned in schedule A, and 
the duty to be levied, collected and paid shall be two-thirds of the duty 
mentioned in scheudle A. 


As a result of this Act, the effective rate on British wool cloths was........ 234% 


1904—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, 1897, (Chap. 11, Section 16): 
Notwithstanding anything contained in schedule D to the said Act, the mini- 
mum duty of the following articles, when imported under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, shall be as follows: 


‘ 
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Rate of 


1904— (Continued ) Duty 
Item 394a 


Fabrics, manufactures, (not including blankets, bed-comforters, counter- 
panes, or flannels), wearing apparel and ready-made clothing, composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat or other like 
animal, n.e.s.; cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, overcoatings 
and felé.cloth snveigtk. 4 ies sel taka, Seen eee ee eee eee. te 30% 


1907—An Act respecting the Duties of Customs, (Chap. 11): 
This Act repealed the Customs Tariff of 1906 and introduced the follow- 
ing new tariff item for wool fabrics, but did not change the British 
Preferential rate. 

Item 567 British 
Fabrics, manufactures, wearing apparel and ready-made clothing, composed Preferential 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, or other like animal,  Yarzff 
n.o.p.; cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, overcoatings and felt 
ACen Mave CTO NO) PR Pee A ere WA «alee 1 lea aed aU Siebel eal net Minccvedl cece eh eau cenit eee ae 30% 


1922—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, 1907, (Chap. 19): 
This Act lowered the British Preferential rate of duty: 
Item, 567 
Fabrics, manufactures, wearing apparel and ready-made clothing composed 
wholly or in part of wool; worsted, the hair of the goat, or other like animal, 
n.o.p.; cloths, doeskins, cassimeres, tweeds, coatings, overcoatings and felt 
CLOUD. Ts OF Deere eee a ert ee ee Ree enn Sea ahea iat nee apts enacha ves 2 


1923—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, 1907, (Chap. 42): 
By this Act a discount of 10% was allowed under the British Preference 
on direct shipments to Canada. This discount still applies. 


1928—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (Chap. 17): 
This Act struck out tariff item 567 and replaced it with several new 
items, the most important being 554c: 
Item 554c 


Woven or knitted fabrics composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
camel, alpaca .COAtlor Ouner Mike: AMimely Ms Os (ceca: cee: ores se-eeasinnmeteecsesteren scene stesseens 213% 


1930—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (Chap. 3): 
This Act struck out item 554c, replaced it with item 554b, and raised 
the rates of duty: 
Item 554b 
Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p..... 
and per pound 


bo bo 
Cr sy 
wile 
sf 


2 cents 


1932—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (Chap. 6): 


This Act lowered the British Preferential rate of duty: 
Item 554b 
Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p..... 273% 
and per pound 18} cents 


1935—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (Chap. 28): 
This Act lowered the British Preferential Tariff and added a proviso: 


Item 554b 
Woven fabrics composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p..... 273% 
and per pound, 17 cents 
Provided, however, that the sum of the specific and ad valorem duties 
imposed by this item on imports under the British Preferential Tariff shall 
not be in excess of 65 cents per pound. 
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1937—An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (Chap. 26): 
This Act lowered the British Preferential Tariff and the maximum duty: 


Item 554b 
Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p..... 
and, per pound 


Provided, however, that the sum of the specific and ad valorem duties 
imposed by this item on imports under the British Preferential Tariff shall 
not be in excess of 50 cents per pound. 


1940—The War Exchange Conservation Act 1940: 


By amendment to the above Act (Chap. 29, effective April 30, 1941) 
goods enumerated in tariff item 554b when imported from the United 
Kingdom were accorded a discount of 25 per cent on the amount of 
duties of customs computed under the British Preferential Tariff. This 
provision remained in effect until midnight, December 31, 1947. 


1948—Customs Memorandum, Series D, No. 48, Trade Agreement No. 28: 
Under this Trade Agreement (Geneva) the British Preferential Tariff 
was lowered: 

Item 554b 
Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in part of yarns of wool or hair, n.o.p..... 
and, per pound 


Provided, however, that the sum of the specific and ad valorem duties 
SHEATH LNG Cs CpaetOr. 4.1 kr Sermreee cee heer, Seen OT AIT! POR INT, UF TOMS Ait Te 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


20% 
12 cents 


50 cents 
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List of Associations, Companies, etc., which submitted 
Evidence or made Representations 


Artex Woollens Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
British Textile Agents Association of Canada, 
Toronto Branch, Montreal Branch, Winnipeg Branch. 
British Wool Textile Delegation 
The Wool Textile Delegation 
The Export Group, National Wool Textile Executive 
The Bradford Chamber of Commerce Inc. 
The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce Inc. 
The Leeds Chamber of Commerce Inc. 
Board of Trade, Renfrew, Ont. 
Board of Trade, Guelph, Ont. 
Board of Trade, Vancouver, B.C. 


Canadian Allied Textile Trades Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Association of Consumers, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Importers & Traders Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Association of Textile Colourists and Chemists, Ontario Section, Burlington, Ont. 
Canadian Secondary Materials Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Woollen & Knit Goods Manufacturers Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Coppley Noyes & Randall Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Crown Zellerback Canada Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Cook Clothing Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Dominion Wool Dealers Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Downs Coulter & Co. (Canada) Limited, Trenton, Ont. 


Fashion Craft Mfers., Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Freedman Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Fisheries Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Fairfield & Sons Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Fédération Nationale Catholique du Textile Inc., Granby, P.Q. 


Greater Welland Chamber of Commerce, Welland, Ont. 
Hollins, Wm. & Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Interprovincial Farm Union Council, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Kaye, H. & Co., Trenton, Ont. 

Leach Textiles Limited, Huntingdon, P.Q. 

MacMillan & Bloedel Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


National Council of Clothing Manufacturers of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Novelty Fabrics Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Needle Trade Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Ontario Provincial Council of Women, Toronto, Ont. 
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Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Powell River Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Retail Merchants Association of Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
Retail Merchants Association of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Rubin Bros. (Clothiers) Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Stroud, Riley & Co. Ltd., Bradford, England. 
Scott Clothing Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Town of Almonte, Ont. 

Town of Huntingdon, P.Q. 

Town of Trenton, Ont. 

Textile Technical Federation of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 
Textile Workers Union of America, Toronto, Ont. 
Tip-Top Tailors Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Woollen Workers’ Union, Hespeler, Ont. 

Wool Combing Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 

Winnipeg Ladies Cloak & Suit Manufacturers Association, Winnipeg, Man. 
West Coast Woollen Mills Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


York Knitting Mills Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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In 1952, the Bureau of Statistics listed 81 firms engaged in the manufacture of wool cloth. 
Between 1952 and June 1954, 18 of these mills were reported to have closed. Of the remaining 
63, 9 firms (see list B below) were hand weavers only. While they produced 21,000 yards of 
cloth in 1952, they were classified by the industry as specialists for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion, and they were not requested to submit any financial information. Nor were 16 other firms 
(see list C below) whose major product was not wool cloth, requested to submit any financial 
information. These firms manufactured 320,800 yards of wool cloth in 1952. The production 
of Se these groups of firms was less than 1-5% of the total production of wool cloth in Canada 
in : 


To the remaining 38 firms (actually 37—two firms listed being branches of one company) 
the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association sent a questionnaire, 
(prepared in conjunction with Clarkson, Gordon & Co.) requesting certain financial information 
for submission to the Tariff Board. This questionnaire was also sent to 8 other firms known to 
manufacture wool cloth, and to 3 wool dyeing firms. Of these 48 firms, 23 completed and 
returned the questionnaire and filed their financial statements for the years 1950-1953 with the 
Board: 4 firms sent their financial statements only; 4 firms returned incomplete information: 
1 firm had recently closed so no reply was received. Only 3 firms did not submit any financial data. 


List A 


List of 48 firms to whom the Canadian Woollen and Knit Goods Manufacturers Association sent 
the questionnaire requesting financial information. 


I.—Firms who completed and returned questionnaire, and who submitted financial 
statements to the Tariff Board for the years 1950-53. 


Artex Woollen Mills Ltd., 

3866 Adelaide Street West, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Barrymore Cloth Co., Ltd., 

1179 King Street West, 

Toronto, Ont. 

The Brook Woollen Co. of Simcoe Ltd., 
Simcoe, Ont. 

Campbellford Cloth Co. Ltd., 
Campbellford, Ont. 


Chateau Dyers Limited, 

Huntingdon, Que. 

Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., 
80 Richmond Street West, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Downs-Coulter & Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. 

Faweett & Grant Limited, 
Huntingdon, Que. 

The Horn Textile Sales Limited, 

215 Victoria Street, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Hield Bros. Limited, 

Kingston, Ont. 

Huntingdon Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Huntingdon, Que. 

Leach Textiles Limited, 

Huntingdon, Que. 
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Lester & Burton Limited, 
251 Sorauren Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Montrose Worsted Mills Inc., 
440 Ontario Street West, 
Montreal, Que. 


Paton Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Post Office Box 6250, 
Montreal, Que. 


Geo. Pattinson & Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. 

Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 

Rosamond Woollens Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 


St. Johns Textile Mills Limited, 
Post Office Box 160, 
St. Jean, Que. 


The Slingsby Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Tayside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 


Thoburn Woollen Mills, 
Almonte, Ont. 


West Coast Woollen Mills Ltd., 
520 Clark Drive, 
Vancouver, B.C. Totaleee to emer te 2a 


II.—Firms who submitted financial statements too late for inclusion of figures in 
aggregate tables. 


Collie Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Appleton, Ont. 


J. A. Humphrey & Son Ltd., 
Moncton, N.B. 


Imperial Cloth Co., Ltd., 
Kineardine, Ont. 
Fromm Bros. Ltd., 


455 Dundas Street North, 
Galt, Ont. PO ta MMPAEG D ocscasscecuss 4 


III—Firms whose major production is not wool cloth. 


Avalon Fabrics Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont. 


Ayers Limited, 
Lachute Mills, Que. 


Bates & Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 


Canada Hair Cloth Co. Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Collins & Aikman of Canada Ltd., 
Farnham, Que. 


Dominion Silk Dyeing & Finishing, 
(Bradford Dyeing Association (Canada) Ltd.) 
c/o Guardian Trust Co., 

618 St. James Street West, 

Montreal, Que. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd., 
Arnprior, Ont. 
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La France Textiles, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Maple Leaf Textiles Ltd., 
3355 Lafontaine Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
2065 Parthenais Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textile Sales Limited, Includes number of companies not 

7000 Park Avenue, producing wool cloth. Subsidiary 

Montreal, Que. wool companies’ individual files 
returned. 


Trenton Dyeing & Finishing Co. Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. 


Western Canada Weaving Mills, Stated that information would not 

70-80 Second Avenue, be comparable as operated as a sub- 

Vancouver, B.C. sidiary of wholesale clothing com- 
pany. 

CCR hs cromecRts lin aceon 13 


IV.—Firms who did not submit financial statements and whose replies to the question- 
naire were incomplete. 


Methot et Fréres Ltée., 
Cap St. Ignace, Que. 

La Filature de l’Isle Verte, 
Isle Verte, Que. 

Pik Mills Ltd., 

275 St. Sacrement Ave., 
Industrial Centre No. 5, 
Quebec, Que. 


Textile Sainte-Anne Ltée., 
Rigaud, Que. Ota eee wee cas 4 


V.—Firm recently closed. 


H. Leach & Co. Ltd., 
231-237 Front Street East, 
Toronto, Ont. SO Galle perenne rs. 1 


VI.—Firms who submitted no data. 


St. George Woollen Mills, Stated company operated for com- 

St. Georges de Beauce, Que. munity reasons and not comparable, 

Geo. Sheard & Co., Ltd., No questionnaire filed ‘depleted 

Coaticook, Que. staff’. 

Warwick Woollen Mills Ltd., 

Warwick, Que. RO tal eee ora 3 
ARON HN [OP eienen tee oe ec 48 

List B 


Wool Cloth Mills Now in Operation 


To whom questionnaires were not mailed 
(from D.B.S. Wool Textile Industry, 1952) 


Hand Weavers—no financial data requested. 


Canadian Homespuns Reg’d.............:0c00 Montreal, P.Q. 
Charlotte County Cottage Craft... St. Andrews, N.B. 
Hirsch, Lillian Reg’d.........0:dsesuenesssnseens Montreal, P.Q. 
Island) Weavers Lid.icc.scaxiinens-smomaee Victoria, B.C. 
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MiathlesonO palnG secs ert ee eects Pointe-au-Pic, P.Q. 

HBOOTACT OL CTS wale mer Net c Mn e Re secerc sro ee oc.- eras Gagetown, N.B. 

Madawaskcam Weavers lutte tsct.:ccsencssscdcceee cose ss St. Leonard, N.B. 

Selanv Ha oricspive tule wncteceraterscres ss hacrceccuee ese Montreal, P.Q. 

SPICE AsO OMIA NAGE ese eccede le. oapssntceseendevsence nye Vancouver, B.C. Lo} 1 berries een ne 9 


1952 production of wool cloth—21,100 lin. yards. 


List C 
Wool Cloth Mills Now in Operation 


To whom questionnaires were not mailed 
(from D.B.S. Wool Textile Industry, 1952) 


Firms listed by D.B.S. as wool cloth manufacturers but this is not their major item of 
production—no financial information requested. 


Aradudl extilessGorvbimitedeercntc..c-2.c1-ccesesc1. 0s Toronto, Ont. 

Beaticloiny nan COIs emer ae tcl so escent tan St. Evariste Station, P.Q. 
Benmiller Woollen Mills... ccceeeeeeeeenees Benmiller, Ont. 

Brandon Woollen Mills Co., Ltd., The.............. Brandon, Man. 

Chasse & Fils Liée., Charles..............0cccceusesees Ste-Marie de Beauce, P.Q. 
Cookshire Woollen Mills Ltda... cece Cookshire, P.Q. 

Copp Woollen: IMs Lids ti st.c.tesetessecteesenrsevues Port Elgin, N.B. 

Custom Woollen Mills Ltd... cece Sifton, Man. 

Durval & Hayao Mint ges hetetscccesonvceeeetss Princeville, P.Q. 
Mairtielditéca Sons) Inmaited sues. cecsi.cte oe eceesces St. James, Man. 

RSet my POSES eg a Ml ee ccc ch acon meaner St. Bruno de Guigues, P.Q. 
Globe Mextiley Mills: ce Gc.cisal dn ae ee eas Meaford, Ont. 

La Filature D’Ambroise Enrg......0..0.000000ccce St. Pascal, P.Q. 

MS WAS ‘Gisele eel tal sects cts ade ees, ak eae es Truro, N.S. 

Riverside Woollen Mills.....0.0.c.ccecceeeesesesecsecees St. John’s, Nfld. 

Strathroy Woollen Mills Ltd., The...................... Strathroy, Ont. pO i Menken a 16 


1952 production of wool cloth—s20,800 lin. yards. 


APPENDIX C—Con. 
Canadian Woo! Cloth Industry 
Analysis of Combined Profits and Losses Before and After Taxes 


Twenty-THREE Companres—For Fisca, Years Enprep 1949-1953 IncuusivE 
(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


Profit or Taxes 
loss (—) on income 
Number before taxes or tax Net profit 
of companies on income credit (—) or loss (—) 
$ $ $ 
1949—Profit companies................ 15 1,554 599 955 
Loss companies.......c.c.0.. 8 —1,090 —212 —878 
Combined eves re 23 464 387 0 
1950—Profit companies................ 20 3,594 1,406 2,188 
LOSS COMPAaNiI€s..........0..20006+- 3 —309 —309 
Combined... 23 SELSO 1,406 1,879 
1951—Profit companies................ 10 1,075 536 539 
Loss Companies...........cs0.00 13 —3,383 —339 —3,044 
Combined. 20a: Sees 23 —2,308 197 —2,505 
1952—Profit companies................ iG 887 436 451 
Loss COMpAaNiE’S..........:0.00 16 —2,245 —117 —2,128 
Combined ..1,.40stee cee 23 —1,358 319 —1,677 
1953—Profit companies................ 8 305 73 232 
Loss COMpanies.............0200++ 15 —1,874 —217 —1,657 
Combined.....c:...seee es 23 —1,569 —144 —1,425 


Source: Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 
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APPENDIX D 
Closed Mills 


The Canadian Wool Industry submitted to the Board a list of thirty-one wool-cloth mills 
and eight burling and mending plants which had been closed between January 1, 1952 and June 
1954. With the assistance of officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics this list has been carefully examined. 


It was found that at August 1954, the following three mills whose names were included in 
the list of mills closed were still operating with a reduced staff: 
1. Eastern Woollen & Worsted Mills Ltd., Richelieu, P.Q. 
(peak employment, February 1952—24) 
(employment at August 1954—7) 


2. La Filature d’ Abitibi, Amos, P.Q. 
(peak employment, February 1952—30) 
(employment at August 1954—7) 


3. Watchorn Woollen Mills, Merrickville, Ont.* 
(peak employment, August 1953—26) 
(employment at August 1954—12) 


Some of the mills listed closed before January 1, 1952. If they closed towards the end of 
1951, the mills were left in the list. Two mills, however, were deleted, having closed in 1949 
and 1950 respectively. They were:— 


1. Dionne et Dancause Enrg., St. Pascal, P.Q. 
(Riviere du Loup Area) 
Peak employment 10. This firm was deleted from the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Index in February 1950, because the total number of employees numbered less than ten. The 
firm closed in December 1949, when employment was three. 


2. Hartley Woollen Mills, Almonte, Ont. (Carleton Place Area) 

There is no record of this mill in the files of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This firm was under the same management as the Midland Woollen Mills Ltd. which stopped 
reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1947. Hartley Woollen Mills Ltd. appears 
to have commenced operations in 1945, making light wool cloths. Later it is reported to have 
made some blankets for military orders. It reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
until 1948, so probably closed in 1949 or 1950. The town of Almonte owns the building which 
housed this mill, and the unused building in the centre of the town has a depressing effect on 
Almonte. Efforts are being made to attract other firms to commence operation in this building. 


Four firms were deleted from the list submitted by the Wool Industry because their products 
were not applicable to Tariff Item 554b. They were:— 
1. Botany Woollen & Worsted Mills, Granby, P.Q. 

Listed as wholesale piece goods firm—no report to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
2. Le Métier Enrg., St. Lambert, P.Q. (Montreal Area) 

Manufacturers of head shawls: no report to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952— 
peak employment—11. 
3. Prairie Woollen Mills Ltd., Magrath, Alta. 

Manufacturers of blankets: peak employment—43. 


4. Seneca Weavers Lid., Verdun, P.Q. (Montreal Area) 
Manufacturers of scarves, knit goods: no report to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952: 
peak employment—14. 


No information as to employment could be obtained for the following six firms, as they are 
not now listed in the Unemployment Insurance Commission Index. This index does not include 
firms employing less than ten workers, and it destroys its records of firms going out of business 
after two years. 


*Rc ported in bankruptcy, January, 1955. 
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1. Cantex Co., Highland Creek, Ont. 
Reported to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952. 


2. Durham Fabrics, Cooksville, Ont. 
No report to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952. 


3. Mers Textile Mills, Montreal, P.Q. 
No report to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952. 


4. Peel-tex Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
No report to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952. 


5. Woolcraft Mills, Toronto, Ont. 
No report to Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1952. 


Information regarding the remaining seventeen mills and eight burling and mending plants 
has been tabulated to show date of establishment, date of closing, peak employment in recent 
years and employment at time of closing. The number of primary textile workers unemployed 
at November 1954 in the area for each mill is also shown. Unfortunately the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission records do not distinguish between wool, rayon and cotton primary 
textile employees. As a result, in some areas, e.g. Valleyfield, where a wool mill has closed, if 
a number of unemployed primary textile workers are listed, it is not possible to know accurately 
how many of these are wool cloth workers. 


The following tabulation distinguishes between woollen and worsted mills, though in?some 
cases the mills made both kinds of cloth. In 1950, the twelve woollen mills produced 1,600,000 
yards of woollen and 16,000 yards of worsted cloth: the five worsted mills produced 388,000 
yards of worsted and 296,000 yards of woollen cloth, making a total of 2-33 million yards of wool 
cloth. Four of the woollen firms made blankets in addition to woollen cloth. The total number 
of looms reported by these seventeen mills was 330. 
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The total number of workers who lost their jobs with the closing of these twenty-five 
establishments during the last three and a half years was approximately 1,450—1,001 through 
the closing of woollen cloth mills, 233 in worsted mills and 216 in burling and mending plants. 
Accurate information is not available to show the division between men and women. But from 
reports available, it would appear that in the woollen factories about one-third of the employees 
were women; in the worsted factories over two-thirds were women, and in the burling and 
mending plants practically all employees were women. 


These lists would indicate that in towns where mills have closed, the most difficulty in 
securing employment is probably being met in Huntingdon. The inclusion in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission reports of unemployed workers in the other primary textile indus- 
tries in that area, obscures the situation in the small town of Huntingdon. 


In the Ottawa Valley, the unemployment situation appears to be less severe than one might 
expect. In Renfrew, Arnprior, Carleton Place (which includes Almonte) most workers needing 
work seem to have found employment. Renfrew has been able to attract several new industries 
and the expansion of the Cockshutt Aircraft Works has provided a considerable number of jobs. 
In Arnprior, Playtex of Canada is a new industry which has offered employment for women. 
Almonte and Carleton Place have not attracted any new industries of any size, but displaced 
workers have probably sought employment in Smiths Falls or in Ottawa. 


The situation on the Owen Sound Peninsula may be rather difficult for some of the women 
workers who lost their jobs when Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd. closed their burling and 
mending plants in the small towns. Owen Sound offers some alternative employment but the 
small villages in the surrounding countryside offer practically no other employment for women. 


The only other rural area where the closing of a mill may have caused continued unemploy- 
ment is St. Andrews, Quebec. This is in the Lachute area and it is not unlikely that some of the 
displaced workers may have been absorbed by the other wool textile mill in that area. In 
November, only seventeen primary textile workers were seeking work in that area. 
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Table VItI—Average Hours per Week of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Wool Cloth Industry 
es I ee eee 


1953 1954 
a a ee eS eee 
SUB UNa Es cay Thy sees co Seer coe conee oc Ge UCP ECHDSCER REPS SRR. CULE Ee reer EES eco ac oe 41-7 38-5 
February 1........... Pettitte saeco RE OEE a MoU AOE eR REG 44-1 42-4 
44-8 42-5 
44-4 42-0 
43-7 41-8 
43-8 40-3 
43-4 43-1 
43-0 43-2 
42-4 44-0 
40-2 44-4 
42-2 43-0 
41-8 


i 


Source: D.B.S. Employment Section. 

Computed from statistics furnished by manufacturers of woollen and worsted cloth usually employing 
15 persons and over, for wage-earners for whom they keep record of hours actually worked. 

The 1953 data above related to 85% of the total number of wage-earners estimated by the census of 
manufacturers for that year. 


Table X—Employees Reported by the Larger Establishments Manufacturing Wool Cloth, 


1951-1954 
Number of 
Employees 
1951—March Ve Ae EG EIERICER one OR TRE RED OR Pepin <5 8,813 
June Resse Sees CRN Eeae tee INO -4 Rit ed ir 5 ee Ee 8 8,850 
SISfoqneraml oVese sill Mee clin. Pa pe ae ew SE Oe Niece 8,199 
dD XSXG(E GT] er eM) LJ are af np 7,747 
1952—March 1h aR A bol 
June Wo SR Sere tote EE Oh ey Cas ieee tab de (217 
SEDUCTIUD eMac, er Lan) eta is ude eh ees ed beac Net a 7,463 
ADS CEm Cte cco eee mee es een es ee a aE le Ss 7,634 
1953—March La RP a ec i i Re ln 7,567 
June LL ead eS ict GONPLSGRE oe SACRE RRP REC PE a AP RR ON 7,216 
Septem Derehies scars woe. seers ah ee ae ee ee Up ial 
dD YeYelo 01 61:3 Cs CS A a en a ae 6,100 
1954—March Il sree creeper atc Be ce Oe ee A es, 0 oN 5,489 
June ILE: Need IS eae Re sth, Bp ee an Ree SelaO 
July Ce ois, EN Pies oe OR 5,591 
August RS ee rarer oer wee a, Sie Pal Nr 5,973 
SenveM bers Way, cower: «ee at ee ee 5, 588 
October 1, Serre ron ah dee ote Coan MR ae AR ae oon. Rei, 1) 
ING Vem DOrnel es; ci. Oe eee 5,820 


— Ee 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Employment Section. 


Monthly surveys of employment and payrolls, largely restricted to establishments usually employing 
15 persons and over. See explanatory notes in the D.B.S. monthly bulletins on these subjects. 


The mills whose data are given above employed about 90 p.c. of i i 
ceported A ERE ploy ou p.c. of all employees in the industry, as 
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APPENDIX E—Con 


Table Xii—Index Numbers of Value of Inventory Investment 
Woollen & Worsted Woven Goods 


(December, 1952 = 100) 
SS ee 


Raw Materials 
= ee ee 


T950—Mar cla svrsssccscsciscssssssseitledcrcat ee ee 85-5 
JUDO avcds. dia sassctescsys Ae ee 89-0 
Septem be’F....i4: ee ee 104-6 
Decem ber;,....:.:.0.. ee eee 122-1 
1951—March.2.3 ee eee ee 139-1 
JONG cece beesces senses canersnsictieesicdl as Me ee 138-2 
Septemibens teas eae et tee ree 161-0 
Decembene..0 0.38 eat eee 161-6—170-3 
VOB 2—— Marla ie cv sscnccschsssetceccecersva viol saccades Mt 135-8 
JUNO RS sca ch berate ee ee 108-3 
Sepvemiber: 2645) seed Bee ee, eons 106-4 
December 100-0 
OBS —— Mar chit saree aces ee ee me 93-4 
STUN OAR seine eccantrsrtcsscos es heas Pe Oe emeeoee 94-9 
September... 90:5 
December ee. £ sc atte Meets ccdetes ee 89-9 
LOA — MAT C inateee. ccceseerecises tl cocacateercsncoaeacnbrccee 70-6 
SINR ON ae ea sri chore Mee sgaaineasvieegnee 64-6 
September 76-9 
INO VCTND CLE cccceccsocessttteetsct sss See ee 73°7 


Goods in Process Finished Products 


99-8 78-2 
103-9 98-7 
110-1 82-6 
116-8 85-3 
135-1 87-6 
156-4 145-5 
166-5 137-6 
167-3—173-9 (a) 137-8—147-0 (a) 
144-1 106-1 
97-0 97-5 
87-9 86-5 
100-0 100-0 
96-7 97-0 
101+4 120-2 
78-0 133-0 
74°6 137-9 
77-1 154-7 
73°6 134°3 
833 152°4 
86-4 168-0 


(a) Revised series. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Inventories Section. 
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‘Table XV—Dominion Wool Prices 


Average monthly prices (pence per lb.)—clean delivered cost in the United Kingdom. 


(i) Merino 64s. 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
bbe epee ce ee oa 65 104 90 151 169 137 146 132 
DOP LCMU DCT aravceteccsssecscsscss ae 95 88 206 112 126 147 125 
OCtOWOr Maer. 72 93% 100 202 152 131 146 
INOWelbenimnera cee. 72 98 106 216 135 1132 145 
Decemibers sages: ee ie 99 109 224 136 137 139 

DUET Vetere eee cre, 82 103 iar 280 126 139 135 
Mebriahy seer te 884 105 125 288 120 141 130 

IMAr@livence ar eee aces 79 101 127 314 110 146 130 

PACD By pete Ne 87 87 135 259 2 151 135 

Main ic eticcmorete na ae 97 89 145 234 12% 162 140 

DROVES, San ete ns cetera e 106 92 140 169 130 153 142 

Average (11 months).... 81 97 117 231 130 141 140 


(ii) Crossbred 50s. 


Oliv erences tts ot crete 28 32 324 723 101 68 74 81 
Septem ber. ca4:0ee eee 31 Bo 384 137 64 68 77(a) 79(b) 
Oeto beri ues cess 32 33 444 135 85 74(a) 80 

INKo <email os: ote Se OER 35s 36 57 145 76 68 78 

ID ScemiloCnes ates is cars 354 41% 524 149 74 (a ie 

MINA Meee eee eee 3874 423 61 185 68 68 72 

GOT Way erccocsec chee eeaeee 364 39 54% 193 65 68 71 

I ESO) oleae soeerene ce eee ree 264 35 57 222 51 i3 75 

IA Cl ean hee eb cceecester 334 344 624 IAG 52 76 80 

iV iteaiy seamen Reet De 334 33 67 147 59 77 84 

CPUC 4 sete ies nee aca cae 333 BS 63 108 61(a) 76(a) 90(a) 
Average (11 months)... 323 35% 54 152 69 72 77 


(a) Nominal. 
(b) London sales quotation. 
Norr:—August omitted, as sales are not usually held in that month. 


Source: 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, based on material supplied by United Kingdom-Dominion 
Wool Disposals Ltd. and the New Zealand Wool Commission’s London Agency. 
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Table XVI—Prices of Wool Tops 


APPENDIX E—Con. 


United Kingdom 
Merino 64’s 


Canada 


Merino 64’s 


All Tops Imported 


pence Index cents (a) Index Class Nos. 3268-70 
per lb. 1947 =100 per lb. 1947=100 1947 =100 
TSE sy At RP ORE OL eS 57-6 100 100-2 100-0 100-0 
SES: or SO 101-3 176 174-0 173-7 126-4 
TSS, «3, op Se | 105-6 183 169-0 168-7 136-8 
UT ARS ee 180-0 313 231-8 231-3 162-3 
(OES 20.5: AO Ok 2. ae 220-3 386 274-0 273-4 271-7 
SDE re nrg ee a 134-7 234 156-9 156-6 131-1 
OSS) cE eect peo bebtacad ae or RSE 153-8 267 180-8 180-4. 145-3 
Monthly Average 
TO50SSMaT Ch races. ett sster use 139-8 244 182-9 182-5 f134-3 (b) 
RNC S -h citar sees 158-2 276 206-5 206-1 
DepLem bere cre eee 230-8 402 287-2 286-6 {188-9 (b) 
December 243-5 424 302-8 302-2 \ 
1951S War chi y...as... teens ccotesesesstens 339-0 589 417-8 417-0 246-3 (c) 
UNO Aenea maine aot 222-0 386 181-0 180-1 297-2 
Septemiberaee tac ese 129-3 225 162-7 162-4 293-4 
Wecomber Bete sinscncs: 149-0 259 181-4 181-0 214.2 
LOD QE Mar Clie cscocscce tie aissecdiocssvscs 119-3 207 142-0 141-7 167-9 
PUN Garerameeenemete eeerennercs 137-3 239 159-5 159-2 123-6 
Septem bers. se mtiscucdes... 130-3 226 148-5 148-2 122-6 
WDOCEML DCL meee eer: 143-5 249 166-4 166-1 130-2 
TO53=—Marchic...retiteteecsssiesscse% 153-8 267 181-0 180-6 136-8 
SUNGE ter, con ent cree eclomes 161-3 280 191-6 191-2 147-2 
Septemmbers ee memes ccs 153-8 267 180-4 180-0 150-9 
Wecem bernce sims: 146-3 254 170-3 170-0 148-2 
1954=-Mareh.2..-c.ckieeenr ce 138-2 240 160-9 160-6 147-2 
JURE waster 146-3 254 172-0 171-6 139-6 


(a) Converted at yearly or monthly average rate of exchange plus 3} cents landing charges. 


(b) Half yearly. 
(c) Quarterly averages. 


Source: 


Prices of Merino Tops, United Kingdom—Commonwealth Economic Committee 
Prices of Imported Tops—Dominion Bureau of Statistics—International Trade Division. 
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APPENDIX E—Con. 
Table X ViI— Wholesale Price Indexes of Fabrics 


1949 =100 

Year Cotton Rayon Wool 

DC ie at a reac RRR cts athe RR 6 Rt 54-7 PRB: 55-0 
LOA eee eee RRO TS RE, en co aac ee ecaadei Ted hotest 77-8 86-6 72-3 
Ee ety a nV EEE ER ER OSCE RCE ee EE EDO 97-4 98-0 97-8 
TOA Oe eee meet sto ah < WPM he 8.215 coe SA ER cauerd, al ace de Mocrees 100-0 100-0 100-0 
‘195 03ers eee ti oe Ere AO ee oan nee 109-0 100-0 113-6 
U9 ee RON ho REA ROE nS EERO st ORE ROR ac SARE ct 121-9 105-9 141-0 
1h Rare on shoe ee ACC REPS et te REPRE Cr PE cree 114-8 96-1 99-8 
Fs eae eee saci RP ae Perens oe RRR cece S eR SR re 108-5 85-3 102-7 
1950 Mar CPR asso cacctesensest eee eso cos as avs oS es 102-3 100-0 94-5 
SIUC aes teehee cect eects oe OE rare cerned ee 102-3 100-0 103-2 
Septemiberes.ce.. Seeman tee ere oe cree car eee aes 120-3 97-2 134-2 

DDO Comal creer eres corveer satis ees crcss cee vite eee orks, ssctanecs corte te tece 120-8 103-9 143-1 

ADO Bh SIT re a oer sere ca ee Pe ooo cess RO es csc osc POE ees 124-7 106-1 175-2 
DUNC ene ho ee AL I IN, iS AS ye 124-7 106-1 150-0 

Sen tember in. cnus arte eta ces ees eratecerr resents Ua ore ween tertaeranenees 120-4 103-9 113-0 

] Xe eVeh Oi] YS re Ren pen RRR noc cco cee PRR ORR ah be ne ne Nore. Ae 116-3 109-5 109-7 

1952 Mier Gln eR ers, RE ook! | 116-3 100-6 99-9 
ee RS oc REPRESSOR MOREY Ge RRM eA ot MA 115-8 92-4 99-0 
DEDUCTED tec srrticts eas on Mme hes seers c Smee coset act siete ceca ne 112-7 92-4 97-4 

TB) COMIN ET rcsescc east ee octet ees 113-2 92-4 98-2 

19S Mair CIM, « cevescascce tack ae eRe ses poser vic RN isle ate TM coceaecesn 111-5 86-1 101-8 
JUUTIC RR 2 ea es ees I Sober te eR ROT 108-7 85-1 104-5 
Neptehnubentecsccc eet re ee ae ee Ane ne ee deere 106-4 85-1 103-8 

WD) CCONINNO OT ares recto see eee NG 105-4 83-5 103-5 
1954 == Mir cae ces secec oo a ce insta 104-9 83-5 101-2 
ANUBIS Pe tec 5 SRO Ores, rch CREE ERE COPLCON SEE EERE yt oe PE 103-5 82:5 101-8 

SUE OLED SV OY EY GREE Ss A Dal ae eet ir Dane 103-1 82-5 99-7 

IN OV CLNO CDi c careers Cee sce ne OE ean dh see on ees 104-2 82-5 98-3 


Source: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Labour and Prices Division. 
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Table X VII—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Domestic and Imported Worsted Cloth 
1949 = 100 |< ee 


eee 


Year Domestic Imported 


100-4 91-4 
100-0 100-0 
119-1 86-7 
142-8 111-2 
106-4 92-7 
103-1 90-4 

94.2* 85-9** 
99-7 83-4 
September 118-6 85-5 
Die cera 0p li Se seas cs ie he ee ne te eo se 5 147-9 92-1 
UU a EV) OES at es Re gee ee Ps Se, NR Gey Se ns Be | be 170-8 101-0 
PUIUULL GRE os Ss dag ais oh eve TaN NE RN See a i, 169-5 108-3 
September... : 125-9 119-0 
December...uid..55.ce ec Ed ee, 8 8, iach. 110-7 126-6 
O52 = Mam chi 2 i Sahl cod coe |, 6 ea ne ee a ee ne er 105-8 126-6 
i ee ne a ee Le eee O10 92-0 
September.... 99-9 ’ 80-4 
December...) chet, aes tin odeths tt ee ea ne te a aE Rs ee 100-0 82-5 
19538 — Mair Ola ccsccccliceheccetk eo ee cs ee ee 102-6 88-8 
CIC TOTS i are ae, Spee a ai Ane Smee le ae aide aorgi Rar aARR a -S & 105-2 85:6 
NSKE) 112) 201] 0X2) Oe ay Sart oak ane ee Rie Ae ees ate ee a Rarer aa eee 104-9 90-9 
NBD YexoKey cal OY) ieee: Praeeetel Ree aOR Se IL te DAU gi A ee oS Act, Bo de os 105-0 96-9 


* Quarterly averages of monthly indexes. 
** Direct quarterly computations. 


Source: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Labour and Prices Division—International Trade Division. 
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APPENDIX E—(Con. 
Table XX—Factory Production—Men’s and Boy’s Suits 


i ee ee 


Wool Chietys: Wet ae : 
00 iefly ool Chiefl Wool and 
All Wool All Rayon Wool Rayon y Cotton Suits 
000 000 000 000 000” 
Men’s and Youths’ 
1,467 17 162 34 
1,321 102 110 25 ae 
1,267 71 194 52 3 
1,405 95 168 148 7 
Boys’ 
173 14 56 14 n.a 
101 26 32 60 14 
55 65 67 41 1i 
44 43 38 24 13 


n.a. Not available. 
* Shipments. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Men’s Factory Clothing Industry 


Table XXI—Factory Production—Women’s and Misses’ Wool Clothing 


Separate 

Coats Suits Jackets Dresses Skirts 
000 000 000 000 000 
1,427 596 147 548 670 
1,469 636 107 454 622 
1,714 632 107 460 764 
1,726 621 138 414 838 
1,500 611 141 348 he, 
1,392 504 ie 478* 631 
1,590 462 149 267 807 
1,608 403 141 335 954 


* Wool and Wool Mixtures since 1951 
** Quarterly totals 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Women’s Factory Clothing 


Table X XtI—Clothing Sales 


Retail 
Wholesale Women’s : Boys 
Index of Men’s Men’s Women’s Coats Family Clothing and 


Clothing Clothing Clothing Clothing and Suits Clothing Furnishing 
Sales Stores Dept. Stores Stores Dept. Stores Stores Dept. Stores 


1949—100 $ Million 
102-9 154-2 = 140-9 — 147-4 = 
106-8 165-5 = 167-8 oe 158-6 — 
100-0 172-2 == 181-1 = 156-8 — 
99-8 171-6 30-5 161-1 27-9 160-5 23°5 
101-8 199-0 31-0 187-2 26-8 176°3 24-9 
106-1 209-4 32-4 203-8 28-8 203 +2 27-3 
105-5 203-6 31-8 209-5 29-5 203-3 26:8 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Retail Trade and Wholesale Sales. 
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APPENDIX E-—Con: 


Table XXV—Imports of Wool Cloth 
From Countries Other Than the United Kingdom 


Year Linear Yards* 
1 335). aR, Ot OER ee ar Otte See AN nT oa spAa PPR AGIOS ere Torro 147,945 
KCRG eRe tees, BER on aR at re ey ity eR Cac SOG cosmeaE AG 144, 361 
OD (eres keaaceecneee Ore en os BT: eee Spee OE aOR 5 eee ok ant eee 282, 087 
1G BAS EE ee ied Oh Aone ee epee Ea ett FCP ER TY EET TO EOE COCO 139,716 
1 ROA te Pn ie Og ae aR ID eR Aa Ree aa APR AMPA Sos ER “en eee 136,873 
GOP Saar AR AA i ~ Sne  S RR SacherG See REE Gee 302,060 
UY I a ee CRE a Cnn ee eee ee RS Tih rear 106, 503 
i LU) AS De PGES CoRR BARR Do Olea un yo BRAN niin sly eee ae CC IEGS 364, 925 
OAS ae, cot Selene ce ents hcoes sate eaeanee VEC CeO TT En ca an es 1,106,148 
LY. 2, US Rede mE ster See LE kA Oa ae on 555,765 
1 a NT ery i eo DR es ne EE SR renee CRE er 404, 060 
BGA GTR 5 Aen MeN eo lcsa te eA nc oe oe nee se TTR aC 557, 554 
AT Fob coc ce chek Ae Roe oe Ro Re ee eR tT Re 3,020, 697 
1 ae Ra Re nS ne Bae AO 9 Ae oy Rens ae AR ae ae ari teh 1,490, 693 
ROL RS aR te Ue ARO Sie ee ae Ae | aoe ne 1, 588, 992 
NO SOs. wvscccsdscoecasstviic teas eatin ee ee, ae a oe Sig ere 1,090, 874 
GI.) [rome Rest eRREEPID 2k ect te. nee Met fk ET aN ARR ON oe Fo 1, 648, 141 
1 A ee eee CELE er PPE a PE BCE enerae Seer RCE ona race: Jenene ends 881,366 
OBR a 35 a4 Jos eit gene Ge eau ta ihs aee het) ed ei Ee AR RES, Sa Re 1,065, 696 
ge eee De Sh ony eats Sire AIS ore Ree it ta ee 552,000 
fA aie Ae PRE Se ee er crc epee VEER oe 570, 000 
Te ee Se, Pd ee ee 282,000 
ND een re Fee” Le ae 9 ee, Se ae See SRR a ee 244, 000 
1G agi (NEO EN oR yd RRP Sn ASIC oE be A ere eee, Ryn RS os 196, 000 
] Wh (ee aeee et Oh Sa ON SO RT aes Ged = See BD 167, 000 
OB 1D a Ls reat Sr bore vou Sic RENE REE NRE Oe Beary a 274,000 
BA Se ee a Ns Pee re Oo nie eee SR RR ee eee ed eek 244, 000 
OBS TLS shecocccen ahs RT spe ROY Son Rt ean dc oe ee ee ae 351,000 
AO pa AAO + SRNR EP ON SAMO, NSC PRR La we CO ul Ba 217,000 
TET ce 0 ae Bees, Se 2s BS en Sea he pee Oe ee 274, 000 
f 8 reer oe a) oer i & Ser eM ihe nO eRe orn 224,000 
YY: Ae en nee oe WRN. PPM tn Mic Baan Voie ete oie 285, 000 
TUT RRS oe a ede Se i Brg em a de Qe **200, 000 


Milam lg ees..ie vente eee ese career 12 oz. Worsteds and Serges.............ceeee 12 oz. 
elti@ lothicunis ns eee ee ene 16 oz. Wool Babrics# n-G:p..ccmeers a. LO Ons 
Overcoatinest a ater ene 28 oz. TT WCAG sehen ek Ce 13 oz. 
Cut piles caste ee 20 oz. 


** June imports estimated. 


Source: Trade of Canada. (Tables XXV-XXXIV taken from the submission of the Canadian 
Wool-Cloth Industry). 
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Table XXViI—Duty Yield—Total Imports from the United Kingdom—Tariff Item 554b 


7,083 
7,886 
8, 951 
7,081 
7,214 


7,980 
7,842 


000 Ibs. 


Invoice 
Value 
000 $ 


7,235 
8, 357 
10, 586 
8, 309 
8, 636 


11,533 
11,851 
13,051 
13,976 
10,733 


10, 603 
15,016 
19, 090 
34,703 
34, 682 


26, 884 
31,532 
28, 281 
87,359 


Duty 
000 $ 


2,839 
3,114 
3,023 
2,546 
2,489 


3,098 
2,789 
2,896 
2,930 
2,181 


2,027 
2,798 
3, 296 
5, 088 
4,669 


4,139 
3, 783 
4,057 
5, 566 


Average 
Invoice Value 
per lb. $ 


wwwrbd WwNnrb Lt elle Ee eed es 
bo 
bo 


Duty 
Yieldt Cents 
per lb. 


40-1 
39-5 
33°7 
36-0 
34-5 


38-8 
35-6 
34-4 
38-9 
38-2 


t 
49-7 (52- 


Duty as 
Per cent of 
Invoice Value 


39-2 
37-3 
28-6 
30-6 
28-8 


26-9 
23-5 
22-2 
21-0 
20-3 


19-1 (22-9) 
18-6 (22-7) 
17-3 (22-2) 
14-7 (21-3) 
13-5 (21-0) 


15-4 (21-6) 
12-0 (20-7) 
14-3 (21-4) 
14-9 (21-4) 


* 1935-1938—Fiscal Years ending March 31 of following year; 1939-1945—Calendar Years. 
} Duty calculated from net rate without application of maximum duty. 
t During the years 1940-47 the duties collected reflect the reduced rates provided by the War Exchange 


Conservation Act. 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


Table XX VII— Duty Yield—Flannels Imported from the United Kingdom—Tariff Item 554b 


Invoice 

Value 

Year* 000 Ibs. 000 $ 
1935.20 ee 392 277 
1936:52 co ees 332 251 
aati yan BT ae ee 232 207 
BOSS ike A arc ce 139 124 
1939 5. eR ics 115 102 
1940 2.0.5. Re eons 89 91 
POAT coos ee 80 106 
1940 en BAe 5 Re tec 85 130 
ge Ye ener cep CRI 86 151 
TOA ie RN no c8.s 65 118 
19452. Se: 85 169 
T9462 eee cos 220 495 
POAT Re: car A ed ee 309 790 
PO4R is £5. Bi rscsesed 480 1,436 
1940. Beet BBP cect ccc 254 684 
: Os | eae | eee 271 667 
LOD 1 SBS th. Shee 220 652 
195 Diss elke BEB evs 513 1-073 
[958i et Bice! 618 357 


Average 
Invoice Value 
per lb. $ 


a 
or 
w 


Loew) NNN Ne 
oO 
To} 


Duty 
Yieldt Cents 
per lb 


32°7 
32:8 


t 


43+2 (55> 
44-1 (64- 
39-2 (39: 


+3 
“7 
6 
45- 3 (59-2 
il 
1 
2 
39-8 (50-4 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Duty as 
Per cent of 
Invoice Value 


> 
Wo 
bo 


(SX) 
oO 
bo © Go 0100 He Co 


ONNE OMbvoo 
Ve eS ee Vea 
= 


* 1935-1938—Fiscal Years ending March 31 of following year; 1939-1945—Calendar years. 
+ Duty calculated from net rate without application of maximum duty. 
t During the years 1940-47 the duties collected reflect the reduced rates provided by the War Exchange 


Conservation Act. 


Source: Trade of Canada (Class No. 3284). 
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Table XXVIUL—Duty Yield— Overcoatings Imported from the United Kingdom—Tariff Item 554b 


Invoice Average Duty Duty as 
Value Duty Invoice Value Yieldt Cents Per cent of 
Year* 000 lbs. 000 $ 000 $ per lb. $ per lb. Invoice Value 
O33 .ciacestcsee eee 812 710 297 0-87 36-6 41-8 
POS 6.c0<c ccc eer cone 1,180 1,055 425 0-89 36-0 40-3 
L987. 2... eta 1,703 ¢28 504 1-01 29-6 29-3 
1938) sci: cceeeemeroen se 811 820 250 1-01 30-8 30-5 
1939 5. ccc cics eee nae 713 737 224 1-03 31-4 30-4 
1940). csccccs eee 658 825 231 1-25 35-1 28-0 
POAT cicc.csnaeeeeen tiie 668 879 214 1-32 32-0 24°3 
1949....2 eee 653 869 204 1-33 31-2 23-5 
1943). cuca: Sere 891 1,283 292 1-44 32-8 22-8 
Ae 2 Pepe ST? he nee 499 676 156 1-35 3123 23-1 
276 428 94 1-55 34-1 22-0 
354 605 127 1-71 35-9 21-0 
518 1,098 208 2-12 40-2 18-9 
604 1,565 279 2-59 46-2 (57-4) tT 17-8 (22-2)T 
451 1,240 209 2-75 46-3 (60-3) 16-9 (21-9) 
460 1,009 203 2°19 44-1 (50-2) 20-1 (22-9) 
408 1,356 195 3°32 47-8 (70-6) 14-4 (21-3) 
601 1,467 WP 2-44 45-3 (54-7) 18-5 (22-4) 
706 1,778 318 2-52 45-0 (56-2) 17-9 (22-3) 


* 1935-1938—Fiscal Years ending March 31 of following year; 1939-45—Calendar years. 
t+ Duty calculated from net rate without application of maximum duty. 


t During the years 1940-47 the duties collected reflect the reduced rates provided by the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. 


Source: Trade of Canada (Class No. 3286). 


Table XXIX—Duty Yield—Tweeds Imported from the United Kingdom—Tariff Item 554b 


Invoice Average Duty Duty as 
Value Duty Invoice Value Yield{t Cents Per cent of 
Year* 060 Ibs. 000 $ 000 $ per lb. $ per lb. Invoice Value 
1,366 11 Dy 511 0-90 37-4 41-6 
1,436 1,340 532 0-93 37-0 39-7 
1,172 1,182 365 1-01 31-1 30-9 
972 956 296 0-98 30-4 31-0 
855 850 262 0-99 30-6 30-8 
817 929 272 1-14 33:3 29-3 
1,661 1,946 497 1-17 29-9 25-5 
2,139 2520 615 1-18 28-8 24-4 
1,410 1,886 441 1-34 31-3 23-4 
ily? 1,579 368 1:35 31+5 23-3 
869 1,391 307 1-60 35-3 22-1 
1,180 1,904 417 1-61 35°3 21-9 
elot 2,143 442 1-86 38-4 20-6 
999 PPA IS 441 2-28 44-1 (51-8)} 19-4 (22-7)T 
602 1,356 261 2-25 43-4 (51-3) 19-2 (22-8) 
528 1,065 221 2-02 41-9 20-8 
390 1,074 171 2-75 43-8 (60-3) 15-9 (21-9) 
504 1,140 221 2-26 43-8 (51-5) 19-4 (22-8) 
2-29 44-8 (52-0) 19-6 (22-7) 


681 1,558 305 


* 1935-1938—Fiscal Years ending March 31 of following years; 1939-1945—Calendar years. 
+ Duty calculated from net rate without application of maximum duty. 


t During the years 1940-47 the duties collected reflect the reduced rates provided by the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. 


Source: Trade of Canada (Class No. 3287). 
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Table XX X—Duty Yield—Worsteds & Serges Imported from the United Kingdom—Tariff Item 554b 


Invoice Average Duty Duty as 
Value Duty Invoice Value Yieldt Cents Per cent of 
Year* 000 Ibs. 000 $ 000 $ per lb. $ per lb. Invoice Value 
8,403 3,943 1,473 1-16 43-3 37-4 
4,087 4,815 1,718 1-18 42-0 85-7 
4,823 6, 280 Lon 1-30 36-3 27-9 
4,250 5,410 1,530 1-27 36-0 28-3 
4,641 5,951 1,683 1-28 36-3 28°3 
5,880 8,940 Dros 1-52 40-3 26-5 
4,920 8,115 1,875 1-65 38-1 23-1 
5,018 8, 678 1,875 1-73 37-4 21-6 
4,849 10,096 2,054 2-08 42-4 20-3 
3,711 7,760 1,532 2-09 41-3 19-7 
SRO00 8,146 Tole 2-43 45-2 (54-5)T 18-6 (22-4)+ 
LOA Ge secre Oh eaten ae ile 4,508 11,267 2,041 2-50 45-3 (55-8) 18-1 (22-3) 
194 ei ae ce 5,055 14,090 2,002 2-79 46-5 (61-0) 16-7 (21-9) 
1 OAS ty.cts ss coche ee 7-929 27,742 3,855 3-50 48-6 (73-8) 13-9 (21-1) 
FREY: 49 abe een I fee et es 7,782 29,700 BVO 3-82 48-6 (79-6) 12-7 (20-8) 
LODO aA eer cpeats oes 6, 754 22,029 3,188 3-26 47-2 (69-5) 14-5 (21-3) 
fhe 7ay ae ee ee 6, 259 26, 436 3,022 4-22 48-3 (86-8) 11-4 (20-6) 
OO Dm, o5ccos dare teiecs 6,392 22,506 3,007 3°52 47-0 (74-2) 13-4 (21-1) 
gS) Pe ee ee 8,484 29,208 4,095 3-44 48-3 (72-7) 14-0 (21-1) 


* 1935-1938—Fiscal Years ending March 31 of following year; 1939-1945—Calendar years. 

t Duty calculated from net rate without application of maximum duty. 

} During the years 1940-47 the duties collected reflect the reduced rates provided by the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. 


Source: Tradé of Canada (Class No. 3288). 


Table X X XI—U.K. Woven Wool Cloth Exports to Canada 


Woollen Fabrics 
All Wool : Woollen Mixtures 
16 oz. 16 oz. ; Total! Woollens 
and under and WONG eee 
Year over 12-16 8-12 8 - over 12-16 8-12 8 sq. yds. lin. yds. 
. (000). square yards . (000) (000) 
447 302 20220 2,105 221 175 1, 671 855 7,999 5,546 


544 499 2,696 2,400 479 388 2,151 1,080 10,287 7,132 
566 544 2,624 2, 206 559 546 2,507 1,370 10,972 7,607 
389 334 , 2,175 1,861 268 260 1,653 1,091 8, 086 5, 606 
193 Qs. nsc-.ce ert: 366 305 2,207 2,165 122 164 1,584 1,043 8, 044 5,577 


628 493 2,744 2,407 Somme LS 1,288 903 8,816 §, 112 
445 568 3,881 3,355 127 188 1,592 E103 1,131 7,856 
437 546 3, 633 3, 588 105 134 1,657 816 10,988 7,618 


695 701 3, 689 3,306 27 137 ln 436 10,230 7,092 

377 745 2,365 2,930 20 81 984 258 7,761 5,381 

Palos 340 2,045 2,670 22 60 880 301 ~ 6,476 4,490 

V94G yo oo scccecee cs Pre 238 488 3,487 3,135 18 88 1, 244 347 9,046 6, 272 
194 Ka), ccceeceeeveobohe tt 290 715 3,711 2,792 _. 32 160 1,228 426 9,354 6,485 
TQ 4 Sites, o.cssecte.nsSteee. 375 652 5,619 4,830 17 95 1,314 671 13,573 9,410 
1949 699... s20650>- SES, 334 333 3,945 3,306 10 31 1,214 496 9,669 6,704 
LOS OOM ccc cee.cteaees 361 431 3, 082 3,290 12 55 1,319 713 ---9;263 6,422 
VOD Weg cs. ccsesspsae cher 341 425 2,480 2,254 16 63 1,135 881 7,595 5, 266 
nL 5). Sopa oo 408 647 2,809: 2,801 24 227 1,814 hyl9 9,911 6,87 
LOD Sete. cides 574 779 3,910 3,207 100 239 1,715 1,491 12,051 8,355 


1—In some years, published totals includé small quantities of cloth not included in detailed breakdown. 
Conversion factor from sq. to linear yards, -6933. 


Source: Trade and Navigation Reports of the United Kingdom. 
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Table XX XII— United Kingdom Woven Wool Cloth Exports to Canada 


Worsted Fabrics 


All Wool Worsted Mixtures 
16 oz. 16 oz. Total Worsteds 
and under and ide ——————— 
Year over 12-16 8-12 8 over 12-16 8-12 8 sq. yds. lin. yds. 
(000) square yards (000) (000) 
139 Soll 89 1,691 5,519 3,826 
114 O22 52 1,484 5, 049 3,500 
153 4,292 80 2, 084 6,738 4,671 
129 38, 202 39 2,263 On (on 3,977 
130 4,043 55 2,570 6,961 4,826 . 
202 6,740 74 3, 883 11, 028 7,646 
129 4,927 82 2,966 8,216 5, 696 
159 4,776 83 1,833 6, 908 4,789 
Ss 5, 033 64 1,326 6,571 4,556 
20 3, 250 24 973 4,332 3,003 
29 3,959 10 816 4,894 3,393 
7 45 3,183 1,474 — 22 446 327 ONOls 3,891 
10 25 24882 1,131 — 13 345 206 4735 3, 283 
6 44 5,165 2,019 — 505 282 8, 259 5,726 
12 49 5,779 2,243 — 354 183 8,829 6,121 
13 AZ NOL0G2, 2,230 9 8 197 158 Teter Seetiys 
15 47 5, 242 2,306 6 18 97 161 7,894 5,473 
19 59 4,050 2,119 — 21 207 114 6,597 4,574 
18 42 6,419 2,540 9 25 134 100 9, 287 6,439 


Nore: Until 1946, worsted classifications were ‘‘12 oz. and over”’ and ‘‘under 12 oz.’’. 
Source: Trade and Navigation Reports of the United Kingdom. 


Table XX XI1I— United Kingdom Woven Wool Cloth Exports to Canada 


Miscellaneous Wool Fabrics 


Total 
Mohair, Miscellaneous 
alpaca, Damasks, Flannels Wool Fabrics 
cash- tapestry, Pile Mech- Linings and Cut ———_ 
Year mere etc. fabrics anical 1 delaines lengths sq. yds. lin. yds. 
(000) square yards (000) (000) 
— 45 — 185 1,558 — 1, 603 out! 
— 83 —_ 127 1, 263 — 1,346 933 
—_ 72 — 95 1, 163 —_— 1,235 856 
— 39 — 54 1,154 — 1,193 827 
— 89 _ 58 1 Oi — 1,100 763 
— 56 _ 77 687 — 789 547 
— 45 — 48 636 —_ 757 525 
— 23 — 29 569 — 689 478 
—_— 34 —_— 75 487 — 552 383 
— 21 — 66 323 — 368 255 
—_ 11 — 80 402 — 449 311 
— 14 — 107 646 — 714 495 
—_ 24 — 123 639 — 702 487 
6 53 25 228 976 — 1,328 921 
6 56 14 201 646 — 951 659 
10 114 13 333 _— 41 593 411 
4 59 34 209 — 54 421 292 
5 47 _- 180 Interlining 66 373 259 
2 49 8 109 181 91 484 336 


1 Included in ‘“Total Worsteds’’ until 1947. 
Source: Trade and Navigation Reports of the United Kingdom. 
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Table XX XIV— United Kingdom Woven Wool Cloth Exports to Canada 


Total Wool Fabrics 


Miscellaneous 
Year Woollens Worsteds Fabrics Grand Total 


(000) linear yards 


ATS be oar ee caren ibocaeebibctcescotar acetone 5, 546 3,826 Iai 10, 483 
BOB O Wee Se ie caocgtassyesenees esse eet state erases ee eee ead 7,182 3,500 933 11,565 
NOS Tes Sa erat hs esses oer cnoze eet au eee Tt i ee ee 7,607 4,671 856 13, 134 
UNS oo ee ern ere ea PON ean A i cmos ore PaaS 5, 606 3,977 827 10, 410 
LOS O wrens a chen cee Eee ee ee ee ee 5,577 4,826 763 11,166 
GO AO. reser wociarceavanes tous Seater Not te aso te en eee 6, 112 7,646 547 14,305 
DO Testis ghee vsctues cursars fe otect. sesnretac shsces oeteazres chee raeeecc teas ere 7,856 5, 696 525 14,077 
NOD coe Be vse aaios osiiecsonctasteeies vod apes vcieo teen Teeter et se eee Gs 7,618 4,789 478 12,885 
LL te Ped ae ee ee Pere rere er pe RE cee 7,092 4,556 383 12,031 
VBA ecco he esas i eattbas oe Pisses ose More tes tenstaen eee sistas eesetee 5,381 3, 003 255 8, 639 
DQG Sak scusces sedusdis teneeacsta suction tevest czas orasuretitebsssucseegearnaceesens 4,490 3,393 311 8, 194 
VO4G ics) season sch acseepedecstanetet, cettese sect Seavee eetoenbrceerter carats’ 6,272 3,891 495 10, 658 
VQAT es aesaconcons snesacneueutees Sec Saree teeennear cd iuagasteinecemtberse gees 6,485 3, 283 487 10, 255 
TDA SS ses ess eae tas axedesasengnac on hte ac tuae sect onus gn iesee lpia nese earn e4 9,410 5, 726 921 16, 057 
LQ A Yes Fes siuhas salen, cus cous iesdsleeuaeter eottase ss Toon basstenseriae oat stan teres 6, 704 6,121 659 13, 484 
LODO) A sccssccasevesesceneags te tsar a eer ecess ocr Poteet isu paares eee 6,422 5,357 411 12,190 
VOB Ln, scdssessossonisotabaeasstrsasteeestacdetsasausaseyisctsrscrscotastbayensesieets 5, 266 5,473 292 11,031 
TODD. oc scateteccieeceauiebcess tareecnceme toceotec ancstetc ete eat asst aetaseerees 6,871 4,574 259 11, 704 
VODS: cise tieaneckopasevescseseatsiteconotenseersnstlelserosststninternedetsscasneneststes 8,355 6,439 336 15,130 


Source: Trade and Navigation Reports of the United Kingdom. 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1955 


